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THE MAN AT HOME.—No. IX. 
ISS De Moivre did not fail to 


remind me of my promife when 
I next faw her. I repeated that the 
tafk which fhe afligned to me, was 
arduous. It was perhaps impoflible 
to fay what f{pecies of employment 
was moft beneficial. Some might be 
mentioned from which unqueftionable 
benefits would flow. It is worthy of 
a rational being to weigh with fcru- 
pulous exa¢tnefs ; to chufe that only 
which is intrinfically preferable. This, 
however, is your own province, not 
mine. I will point out one method, 
and ftate the recommendations that 
belong to it. Judge you whether it 
outgoes in excellence all others. 

You are miftrefs of your pen. You 
have long ago familiarifed yourtelf to 
the pureft models. The petty graces, 
the flowery fuperficial genius which 
characterife moft female writers, you 
hold in juft difdain. You fcorn to be 
a poet. You have vifited the fountain 
of Vanclufe, and have dipped into the 
very foul of St. Preux, but have efcaped 
the voluptuous contagion. You afpire 
to the ftation of a moralift. The 
{cope of your wifhes is to free your 
own fex from fervitude and folly. 
How fhall this be done? By writing. 
But what fhall you write? To make 
others wife, exhibit an example that 
is worthy of their imitation. In fearch 
of this example you need not go far. 
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Sit down to the detailing of 
own adventures, and the 
of your own character. 
Search as widely as you will; turn 
over all the annals of illuftrious fe- 
males; there is none in whom you 
fhall find a rival to yourfelf. In the 
felection of the fubjeéts of ufeful 
hiftory, the chief point is not the 
virtue of a character. The prime 
regard is to be paid to the genius and 
force of mind that is difplayed. Great 
energy employed in the promotion of 
vicious purpofes, conftitutes a very 
ufeful fpectacle. Give me a tale of 
lofty crimes, rather than of honeft 
folly. In this refpect the hiftory of 
your own country is not barren. 
What think you of Katherine of 
Medicis? Or to afcend fomewhat 
higher, what think you of Joan 
D'Arc? When will that genius arife, 
that fhall deferve to be the hiftorian 
of that woman? The theatre on 
which fhe acted was magnificent and 
vaft. What effects could flow from a 
woman’s efforts, in that age of mili- 
tary heroifm and barbarous grandeur, 
fo fublime as were produced by this 
female ? Subtlety in the inveftigation 
of caufes, fertility in the invention, 
judgment in the arrangement, and 
eloquence in exhibiting the facts, 
would conftitute a precious {cene. 
O! that my ftars had made me a writer 
All my accuracy and eloquence woul 
I lavith upon this theme. I wouk 
collect all that is recorded of the 
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expulfion of the Englifh from France, 
on that occafion. My tale fhould be 
a complete, and, as far as hiftorical 
materials exift, a faithful narrative of 
that tranfaction; but every incident 
fhould occupy a fubordinate place, 
and bear its due relation to the ex- 
iftence and exertions of that wonderful 
maid. I would call upon mankind to 
witnefs what a woman, in an age of 
ariftocratical defpotifm and turbulent 
ignorance, unendowed with the pre- 
rogatives of birth and learning, was 
able to perform. ‘This I would do, 
but you can do better. 

You may defcend, if you will, to 
more recent times. You may be the 
biographer of Madame Roland, or of 
Charlotte Cordee. ‘This tafk would 
be worthy of your genius, if your 
own character did not exhibit the 
union of great talents and pure in- 
tentions. If you had not been en- 
gaged in fcenes that exacted from you 
all the force which an human mind 
can poflefs: if you had not been a 
witnefs, and, in fome refpects, a per- 
former in that great fcene which now 
occupies the attention of the world. 

To the lady’s objections that her 
life had been uniform and diftinguifhed 
by few momentous incidents, I an- 
{wered by reminding her of her actual 
hiftory, and a brief recapitulation of 
thofe incidents. Thefe had been the 
topics of many previous converfations. 

You were born, faid I, at Cayenne. 
Your father was bewitched by a paflion 
for botany. He fpent his life pluck- 
ing weeds, and embowelling fparrows 
among the Hottentots and Maga- 
laches. This was fortunate. Hereby 
you were faved from that ruinous in- 
dulgence which you would* have pro- 
bably experienc ‘ed from him, if you 
had lived together ; for his temper 
was mild, and his capacity limited. 
Your mother’s mind was flexible. She 
lived among negro flaves, and there- 
fore became capricious and cruel. 
She extended her tyranny to you. 
Hence you were early inured to fuf- 
fering and the exercile of fortitude. 
She was poifoned by a female flave 


when you were nine years old. The 
crime was for a long time undifcovered, 
and that flave accompanied you to 
Europe, whither you were immediately 
fent. The character of this flave, 
capable of avenging a contemptuous 
word by fo black a crime as murder ; 
capable of hiding it fo long, and of 
fuch fignal fidelity to you, is a feene 
which a genius like yours would de. 
pict in its true colours. Your mind 
is fraught with inftructive facts and 
profound reflections on the topic of 
negro fervitude. What admirable 
details, on the ftate of colonial man- 
ners, have I heard from you! 

Thus early you were vefted with 
independence. Your prejudices were 
precluded by long and familiar con- 
verfe with “different nations. The 
fubfequent four years were {pent at 
Padova. Here you gained a profi- 
ciency in mufic, and the arts in which 
the Italians excel. Your organs were 
flexible and your fancy luxuriant. 
Hence Tufcan accents and Tufcan 
poetry were incorporated with your 
very effence. 

Here you were placed under the 
fuperintendence of Signora Rufpini, 
your father’s coufin. A period of 
four years, even at fo early an age, 
furnifhed your mind with incidents 
and reflections, of which you would 
now make admirable ufe. No extra- 
ordinary adventures befel you; but 
the habits of your protectrets, brought 
you to a nearer acquaintance with the 
{cene around you, than moft others 
enjoyed. Befides, you were a fo- 
reigner, a Frenchwoman, of a rank 
exempting you from a nice regard to 
forms, and enjoying affluence. This 
was a tranquil period; but the next 
was arduous and turbulent. 

You had a kinfwoman at Paris, 
rich, vain, noble, and, voluptuous. 
You were, at the blooming age of 
fourteen, accomplifhed, beautiful, and 
opulent. The Countefs promifed you 
to a young man, whom you could not 
be prevailed on to accepts Fiets 
were laid againtt your virtue; the 
rectitude of your mind was affniled 
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from a thoufand quarters ; you were ex- 
poled to all the fafcinations of vanity 
and luxury; you were enticed into 
the train of Marie Antoinette, and 
immerfed in the intrigues of the court 
and the cabinet ; you were forcibly 
involved in the motley circles of 
Paris, mingling politics and love, 
philofophy and gallantry, fuperftition 
and fcepticifm; you can relate the 
dawning of the French alliance with 
the revolted colonies of England; the 
ftep: that were taken, the plans that 
were laid in the clofet of the queen : 
you were young in years, but mature 
in underftanding. 

Your perfecut ors having exhaufted 
pacific means, reforted to falfehood 
and conftraint. Your ftruggle was 
arduous. You were without friends. 
Your father was hunting oftriches in 
Angola. You had been taught to be- 


lieve that he was dead. Your fortune 


was witheld from you by unjuft 


guardians. Your peace, and virtue, 
and liberty, were preparing to be 
made the victims of deteftable treach- 
ery. Your fole fecurity lay in flight. 
Such were the perils that furrounded 
you, that no part of France could 
afford you refuge. The avenues to 
Ttaly were fhut againft you. The 
fea-ports were clofed, and entrance 
into England denied you. A de- 
fponding view was caft upon the 
Netherlands and Germany. What 
a ftory would be yours, were you to 
record the arts that were practifed 
againit you ; the means you employed 
to efcape; the obftacles whic h you 
encountered, from an exhaufted purfe, 
ignorance of the German language, 
and ferocity of peafants, revenue 
officers, and foldiers; fhould you 
dwell upon the virtues of your faithful 
Laurote, and the viciffitudes of for- 
tune that purfued you to the fuburbs 
of Leipfic. Thefe adventures befell 
you before your fixteenth year. When 
others were fearcely emerged from 
their infancy, you had acquired the 
fruits of long and various experience. 
You had infpected man in nae 
gradation of rank. Yeu had vie 
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the world with your own eyes. You 
were governed by the genuine motives 
to activity and fortitude. You were 
magnanimous becaufe you were igno- 
rant of nothing that pertained to your 
condition. 

Soon after your elopement, your 
father arrived in Paris in fearch of 
you. Your reeed was at the mercy 
of your enemies. He was enlifted 
ainong the number, and deceived into 
concurrence with thofe who aimed at 
your deftruétion. You were difco- 
vered in your retreat. You" were 
compelled to exert the moft ftrenuous 
courage and dexterity to elude the 
fate that was menaced you, of being 
carried into Hungary, that being the 
native country of the man who fought 
you for his wife. 

You refolved to fupplicate the pro- 
tection of the ele@tor. For this end 
you haftened to Drefden. This pro- 
tection was denied to you, and you 
only rufhed into new perils; from 
which you were extricated by the wife 
of the Englifh refident. Her pro- 
tection was rendered efficacious by 
her fpeedy departure to England. In 
her company you arrived in Londen, 
and fpent the fubfequent year in the 
bofom of tranquillity. 

At the conclufion of the war, in 

1783, your father’s botanical purfuits 
led him into England. He was one 
of the moft celebrated votaries of thi 
fcience. AGaity of tafte introduced 
him to the hufband of your patrone we 
At his houfe an unexpeds ted intery 
took place between you, in oh 
quence of which, miftakes were recti- 
fied, and you were reftored, after 
feparation of twelvs > years, to the 
arms of an affeGtionate father. 

Your father’s life was wandering 


~~ 


and unfettled. He therefore com- 
plied ‘with the requeft of Mrs. Ichel- 
ter, that you fhould continue to refide 
with her. This lacy polluiled extra- 
ordinary qualities, which. made her 
worthy of your reverence, and was 
without children. The fcheme there- 


fore obtained your cheerful concur- 
rence. 
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In a fhort time Mr. Ilchefter was 
appointed ambaffador to Sweden. 
Hither you and his lady accompanied 
him. You {pent eighteen months at 
Stockholm ; a period not neglected 
or mifemployed by you. Contrary 
to the cuftoms of your fex, you ap- 
plied yourfelf wit h zeal to hiftorical 
and political ftudies, and gained an 
accurate acquaintance with the pre- 
fent {tate of Europe. You contem- 
plated the economy of the nation, 
among whom you refided, with a 
watchful and judicious: eye. You 
made confiderable progrefs in the 
language ; and your curiofity carried 
you to the hills of Dalcarl, and the 
wilds of Finland. Your trials, how- 
ever, were not at an end; and this 
peaceful Jife was deftined to yield to 
new fcenes of trouble and uncertainty. 

Mr. lichefter, with many virtues, 
united fome egregious errors. Among 
the chief of thefe, was to be numbered 
an habitual unfaithfulnefs to his ami- 
able and deferving lady. It was pecu- 
liarly unfortunate that you fhould 
become the object of his illicit ad- 
drefles. This man was not eafily 
repulfed, and he at length fubjected 
you to the mournful ~ neceflity of 
fearching out a new abode. 

Your father was, at this time, pro- 
fecuting his botanical refearches in 
the weftern part of the United States. 
After two years thus employed, he 
had planned to return to a large eftare 
that he had bought in St. Domingo. 
Unlefs your purpofe had been changed 
by marriage,. it had been concerted 
that, on receiving information of hig 
arrival in that “thead; you fhould 
haften to meet him. 

Six months were yet to elapfe 
before the arrival of this period. You 
were compelled to the immediate de- 
fertion of your prefent home. You 
embarked in an American fhip that 
chanced to lay at the neareft fea-port ; 
and, after a perilous and tedious na- 
viration, arrived at New-York. You 
conld procure no information of your 
father. You paffed to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, in the imperfect hope 


of meeting, or procuring tidings of 
him. At London he had embarked 
for America, but fince that period 
had not apprized you of his deftiny, 
Your money was exhaufted, but your 
good fortune faved you from diftrefs, 
by introducing you to a wealthy 
countryman, who lived at the latter 
place asa merchant. He had fome 
knowledge of your family, and gra- 
tuitoufly fupplied you with money to 
execute a defign that you had now 
conceived. You determined to return 
to Signiora Rufpini, the only perfon on 
earth whom you could call your friend. 
You were, at the fame time, informed 
of the death of your perfidious kinf- 
woman. This circumftance facilitated 
the performance of your project. The 
merchant, who formerly dealt with 
your father for the produce of his 
lands at Cayenne, dwelt in L,’Orient. 
He might — poffefs fome infor- 
mation refpecting him. This influ- 
enced you in chufing to embark at 
Baltimore for this port. 

Immediately on your arrival, you 
went to his houfe, and was informed 
by him that your father had taken up 
his refidence at St. Domingo ; that 
he had repeatedly addreffed letters to 
you, on the belief that you {till re- 
fided in the family of Ilchefter. Here 
you remained for fome time, and in 
this city you completed the twentieth 
year of your age. 

Such were the adventures of your 
youth. In their variety and danger, 
furely there are few who can pretend 
to rival you. Can a narrative of 
thefe, written with an eloquence with 
which you are fo richly endowed, ac- 

companied with that luftre of defcrip- 
tion and profoundnefs of reflection, 
for which you are fo eminent, fail of 
exciting curiofity? Can it fail of im- 
parting, to your female readers, the 
moft valuable inftruction ? 

You are ignorant of Englifh. I 
cannot applaud your averfion to this 
language. Since nine years difufe of 
it has wholly effaced it from your 
memory, your original acquifitions 
muft have been extremely limited. 

This 
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This is of little moment. Addrefs 
yourfelf to your countrymen in your 
native tongue. Saddle your friend 
here with the tafk of tranflation. No 
doubt, he will willingly affume the 
office. But if the incidents of your 
youth be trivial, and unworthy of 
being recorded, furely the fame can- 
not be afferted of the events that 
have fince befallen you. 
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“ Peace is my dear delight.” 
POPE. 
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‘ 
AN? who is there amongft men 
that does not, at leaft, profess to 
be fond of peace! Who, but will 
exclaim, how defirable is it, if it 
could but be come at! Is there a ra- 
tional being who dares {peak againft 
it? [believe not; and yet this lovely 
object, this ultimatum of human wifhes, 
continues to be unattainable. The 
more is the pity fay I: but not to 
content myfelf with mere wifhes and 
fayings, fince I have undertaken the 
pr we. of Schemer General, fuppofe I 
give one paper to a fcheme for peace. 
A very well meaning man, the 
Abbé St. Pierre, who lived either in 
Lewis XIV. or XV.’s time—(for we 
{chemers cannot be bound up exaétly 
to dates; and it is fo much our bufi- 
nefs to Jook forwards, that we are 
fometimes apt to be a little deficient 
as to what is paft)—this good man 
has given a fcheme for a perpetual 
peace, for which he has been much 
ridiculed and pitied ; and Henry the 
fourth of France had a fimilar fcheme: 
but, if Iremember right, they both be- 
gan at the wrong end. To fhew what I 
mean by the right end, I will, as 
briefly as is confiftent with the dig- 
nity and magnitude of my fubject, 
detail my fcheme for this important 
purpofe. 
I do not know whether there is 
fuch a proverb as Begin at the bc 
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ginning ; but, if there is not, there 
ought to be. Of courfe, 1 would 
begin with the infant, and govern him 
entirely by love. No teaching him 
to make mouths; double his fift ; beat 
the naughty floor, and fuch other 
early incentives to ftrife and con- 
tention. He fhould never be made to 
cry unneceffarily. He fhould not be 
allowed to take his brothers’ and 
fifters’ play-things from them without 
their confent; neither fhould he be 
permitted, on any account, to torture 
any of the brute creation. When of 
an age to go to {chool, I would not be 
threatening him that his mafter fhould 
give him a whipping if he did not be- 
have himfelf, as I do not think the 
truly honourable ftation of a teacher 
fhould ever be degraded by makin 
him a whipper. Quarrelling and 
fighting with his fchool-fellows ; de- 
ftroying wrens and robins with his 
gun; or whipping his little horfe, 
fhould never enter into my fcheme of 
the education of a peaceable being. 
Even the emulation, fuppofed fo ne- 
ceflary to be excited at {chools, will 
be entirely left out of my fcheme, as 
it only tends to bring forth the moft 
hateful of all paflions—envy. 

As I would entirely reftrain my 
young mafter from all contention at 
{chool, fo I would purfue the fame 
courfe at home : no unkind language 
or conduct to his brothers and filters; 
no ftriving with them ; no imperious 
domineering behaviour to fervants. 

Well; this is all very good, ex- 
claims my friend ; but what will you 
do with him when he grows up and 
goes into the world? I will follow 
precifely the fame line of condu&. I 
found, myfelf, at a very early age, 
that I had gotten, fome how or other, 
avery. unmanageable fpirit. When a 
boy at {chool, I was very often engaged 
in fome affray or other ; high-{pirited, 
and very conceited of my own abilities, 
I fometimes got into fuch difficulties, 
that, at length, I found it neceffary 
to try to avoid them; and the only 
means I have ever difcovered, to fol- 
low the Apoftle’s advice—* As much 
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as in you lies, live peaceably with all 
men”—is this: Never be ina paifion, 
but always endeavour, at leaft, to ap- 
pear to give way. I have often re- 
membered, with advaritage, the fable 
of the Wind and the Sun; of the 
Oak and the Reed; and the ftory of 
the Man and his Wife, who held her 
mouth full of water when he was ina 
paffion, and of courfe could make, no 
reply till both were cool. 

The advantages accruing from fuch 
a mode of condué& are inconceivable. 
It is really having the whole world at 
our command. If this difpofition is 
fpread a little further—to a city—to 
acounty—to a ftate—how beneficial 
muft it be! Where there is no con- 
tention, there can be no war; and, if 
it were but poflible to extend this 
fcheme to ftates and kingdoms, how 
could they make war on one ano- 
ther? No—it would be impoflible ; 
mutual condefcenfion would be fol- 
lowed by mutual love and harmony ; 
the lion would indeed lie down with the 
lamb ; and the kingdoms of this world 
would, in the emphatic language of 
Holy Writ, “ become the kingdoms 
of the Lord and of his Chrift.” 


—<= 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magasine. 


fe: paper againft Quacks, in your 

fifth number, is moft probably 
the production of a young phyfician, 
who wifhes to get into practice. If 
he will accept of the following advice 
to young phyficians, written by a 
valued friend of mine, it is at his 
fervice. 


Advice to a Young Physician. 


I AM much pleafed to find that, 
after many years {pent in qualifying 
yourfelf for the practice of phyfic, 
you are at length returned to your 
friends, and quietly fettled amongft 
them. My age and experience au- 
thorife me to give you my ideas on 
the duties of a phyfician, with fome 
hints and advice which may prove 
ufeful to you in future life. 


I know you will be very anxious 
for extenfive practice, and expect, 
very foon, to be of importance :— 
But I am too much your friend to 
wifh that your practice fhould be fud- 
denly extenfive. I well remember 
my own feelings, when I firft fettled 
as a phyfician. I was afraid that 
every medicine would do mifchief— 
that I fhould lofe every patient I was 
called to ; and, fo exquifite were my 
fenfations, that I am convinced it 
would have been too much for me to 
bear, if I had then been plunged into 
the variety of bufinefs which has fince 
fallen to my lot. Befides, I do not 
know an inftance of a phyfician who 
ever jumped into bufinefs, as it is 
called, that did not ftick where he 
was through life. 

The poor have been called the ftep- 
ladders to extenfive and lucrative 
practice. Never attend them from 
fuch pitiful motives ; but never defert 
them. One of the moft refpectable 
phyficians of my acquaintance has 
often told me, that he fhould think 
himfelf deferted by Providence if the 
poor ceafed to call on him. 

But let me alfo advife you never to 
regard the practice of phyfic as a 
mode of making a fortune. In many 
parts of Europe, the phyfician receives 
fomething like a compenfation for his 
labours : In America, the practice of 
phyfic muft be content to be, like 
virtue, its own reward. A _ wood- 
fawer, or a chimney-fweep is better, 
becaufe more certainly and generally 
paid than we are; and no one can 
produce an inftance of a rich phyfi- 
cian, unlefs he became fo by other 
means than his practice. The world 
obferves, that many, or moft phyfi- 
cians live comfortably ; but they do 
not recollect, that one-tenth of their 
exertions would, in trade, produce 
a comfortable livelihood, and that 
they generally die poor. The prac- 
tice of phyfic is fo laborious, that moft 
phyficians with to enjoy the comforts 
of lite while living, to enable them to 
support it; and too many unhappily 
become the victims of intemperance, 
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into which they are incautioufly led, 
whilft feeking for refrefhment only. 
On the fubject of money, I will juft 
fay, that whilft you are young, and 
not eftablifhed in bufinefs, you muft 
expect that your bills will be difputed 
and found fault with. This is, to be 
fure, ungenerous and unkind to the 
pochede-y, ama but fuch is the world ; 

and, to make amends for it, few or 
none will attempt to fay you have 
charged too much, when you become 
well fixed, and are confidered effential 
to their happinefs. 

When you have for a reafonable 
time, taken your turn at attending 
the families of a certain defcription 
of people, whom I need not point out, 
and wifh to get rid of them, you have 
nothing to do but fend in a bill; and 
fo far from their troubling you any 
more, they will not even know you 
when they meet you in the ftreets. 
Another fet of men, who are very 
forgetful of phyficians, are the exe- 
cutors of deceafed patients: The 
money generally fticks to their fingers 
for four or five years. 

The world, in general, cannot judge 
of the abilities of a phyfician. How 
fhould it? If the phyficiamis a decent, 
regular man ; if he has a good natural 
underftanding, has been properly qua- 
lified by ftudy, and is attentive to his 
bufinefs, what more can be required 
of him? A reafonable being will be 
content with fuch a phyfician. As 
to the infinuations generally thrown 

out by biographers, that fuch and fuch 
phyficians owe their reputation and 
rife in the world to certain accidental 
circumftances, fuch as party, fect, or 
particular occurrences, thefe are ge- 
nerally to be regarded as the envious 
ravings of the illiberal: at any rate, 
the odium they meant to throw on 
the phyfician, is entirely caft on the 
patient. 

I hardly know any thing in our 
bufinefs more diftrefling than the un- 
bounded confidence fo often repofed 
in use An indifferent fpectator would, 
at one time fuppofe, that the patient 
had transferred his adoration from 
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the Creator to the creature; and, at 
another, that the phyfician was the 
moft wicked and defpicable being in 
the univerfe. Like Erafmus’ failors, 
he will, when in diftrefs, fall down 
before his image and pray to it, and, 
if his withes are not {peedily anfwered, 
will treat it with the utmoft fcorn. 

So much for patients. When you 
have once got ufed to them, you will 
be able to laugh at many of thefe in- 
confiftencies. On the whole, however, 
your bufinels is, to do your duty. 

With refpect to your medic al bre- 
thren, never {peak an unkind word of 
any one of them. Your chief aim 
fhould be, to live peaceably, and do 
all the good you can. 

I hope you will not be difcouraged 
by the picture I have drawn. Our 
profeffion is, indeed, one of the moft 
felf-denying I am acquainted with ; 
but, at the fame time, I cannot help 
regarding it as one of the moft dig- 
nified, when properly exercifed. You 
will find many of the firft characters, 
in every age, amongft phyficians. 
You may, yourfelf, attain to eminent 
ufefulnefs, if you conduct with pro- 
priety; and I hope you will not 
accufe me of pedantry, if I clofe this 
letter with one quotation from the 
Latin, which beautifully and forcibly 
expreffes the importance of your 
favourite purfuit:— Mulla re ho- 
mines’ proprius ad Deos accedunt 
guain falutem hominibus dando.” 


—= 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
T is plain enough, Mr. Editor, that 


fome of your correfpondents are 
doétors, and it will be well for you 
not to cultivate a nearer acquaintance 
with them ; for if you do, it is ten to 
one but they will light en your purfe 
for you. Why, Sir, they fe ‘Il wind for 
money, whic h nobody ‘elfe but law- 
yers and the old women of Lapland 
think of charzing for. Words thould 
not be put in competition with sud. 
stance. The doctors aflume great airs, 
and rail mightily againft noitrums ; 
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yet if you purchafe a phial cf effence, 
or a box of pills, it is evident that you 
get absolute matter for your well-fpent 
dollar: but thofe grave gentlemen 
charge for fheer advice, nothing but 
words und wind. It is high time to 
put an end to fuch flagrant impofition. 
But I have long fufpecied that the 
doctors and apothecaries have entered 
into a dark and nefarious league, 
againft the health and repofe of their 
fellow-citizens. I have often feen 
them, cheek-by-jowl, plotting ‘mif- 
chief. Do they not continually throw 
cuftom into each other’s way? Apply 
to a phyfician—what does he do for 
you? He feels your pulfe; tells you, 
what you knew before, that you are 
fick ; takes the fee ; and then packs 
you off to the apothecary. How long 
will people be gulled by thefe men‘ 
Do you not perceive, that with all 
their boafted fkill, numbers die daily 
under their care? I fhould not think 
fo much of this, were it not that they 
endeavour to keep the bufinefs to 
themfelves—elfe why this hue and cry 
againft quacks? a fet of as gentle 
fpirited, meek folks as themfelves, to 
the full. But what occafion is there 
for do&ors? is not “every man his 
own beft phyfician?” Ajl that is 
wanting, is money to purchafe, and 
knowledge to apply, my Essence. 
Although imperious neceflity com- 
pels me to labour daily at my forge, 
and in fhoeing and bleeding horfes ; 
yet, to benefit mankind in fome im- 
portant manner, has, for many years, 
been my determination. All my 
Ccogitations have tended this way. I 
have at length hit on the very thing 
itfelf, by inventing an elegant _prepa- 
Fation, entitled, Blackhead’s Effence 
of Pitchfork, which will at once re- 
move all their various and multifa- 
rious complaints—containing, in itfelf, 
all the virtues of all other medicines, 
and, at the fame time, diveited of all 
impurity and imperfections whatever : 
it is, moreover, fo perfectly innocent, 
that it may be fafely ufed at any 
time, in any place, and by every age, 
féx, and denomination, either inter- 


nally or externally. But liften to the 
following brief account of it, and let 
the doétors forever hide their heads in 
fhame. 
== 
BLACKHEAD’S ESSENCK OF PITCH- 
FORK, 


An eafy, effeQtual, and radical cure 
for lock-jaw, gout, broken shins, cold, 
lumbago, deafness, internal grumblings, 
Stupefaction, sore eyes, consumption, 
frost-bite, scurvy, putrid sore-throat, 
melancholy, dropsy, indigestion, cramp, 
hunchback, wooden-legs, itch, corns, 
scalds, weariness, tooth-ach, sprains, 
drownings, mania, bydropbhobia, and 
every other sort of phobia, and in gene- 
ral, all other diseases of min dand body, 
&e. He. We 

It has been univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that pitchforks are very ufeful 
and effential, but rather irritating and 
inconvenient when taken in their na- 
tural ftate. My foporific extract is 
free from thefe difagreeable proper- 
ties, and infinitely preferable to God- 
frey’s cordial, Bateman’s drops, An- 
derfon’s pills, or even Whitebead’s 
Essence of Mustard. 

Amidit all the grievous conmplaitts 
to which frail man is liable, and for 
‘which various remedies have been fuc- 
ceflively reforted to, none have proved 
fo effe€tual as radical cures. But the 
doftors have in vain racked their 
invention to difcover, and bring to 
light, this all-powerful medicine, and 
have, therefore, been compelled to 
practife little and paltry fhifts, in 
attempting to remove diforders, to 
the no {mall grief and difappointment 
of their credulous patients. 

For the greater convenience of 
mankind, my eflence is formed into 
two parts, but which, like the fuperb 
and excelleat fubftance from which it 
is extracted, may be ufed either 
jointly or feparately—viz. Sharp, 
powerful fteel points, for internal ufe, 
and hickory ftaff for external. It is 
a moft delicious and grateful cordial, 
valtly fuperior to gin, rum, or brandy; 
and, without producing any of their 
irafcible 


Blackhead’s Newly Discovered Essence. &c. 


irafcible and intoxicating effects, will 
lull into an eafy eternal repose, or 
produce much elaftic and rapid motion 
—=all at the will and pleafure of thofe 
who ufe it. 

Its operation is generally attended 
with perfpiration and other falutary 
effe&ts; and, by fupplying nature 
with new energy to calt off ill hu- 
mours and pains, affords the moft be- 
nign and wonderful influence in the 
utter extermination of all diforders. 
Ufed internally, it affords inftant 
relief to the molt virulent difeafes ; 
and, in its external application, is 
admirably adapted to relieve all who 
Jabour under an averfion to exercife, 
and have dull phlegmatic conftitu- 
tions. 

It is the moft efficacious, divine, 
and aftonifhing preparation ever of- 
fered to the patronage of an enlight- 
ened and generous public. 


CAUTION.—Beware of counter- 
feits. The true, foporific, and invi- 
gorating Blackhead’s Effence of Pitch- 
fork, is prepared and fold only by the 
proprietor, Zebulon Blackhead, at his 
{mith’s fhop, No. 99, Brewer’s Alley ; 
and, notwithftanding it is procured at 
incalculable labour and much expenfe, 
is fold at the very moderate rate of 
six dollars a dofe, lefs than half its 
original coft. 


N. B.  Blackhead’s Effence of 
Pitchfork never fails to cure on the 
firft application. 


I DO hereby folemnly declare and 
affirm, that, as I was walking u 
Arch-ftreet in January laft, I flipped, 
and tumbled to pieces: By a judicious 
and timely application of Blackhead’s 
Effence of Pitchfork, the parts were 
gathered together, without the lofs of 
a fing!e member. 

Jedediah Scarramouch. 


March 14th, 1798. 


HAVING been’ for more than 


fixty ears, tormented with an abo- 
minable and affliGing rheumatifm, 
VoL. I. No. Ge 
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which caufed my bones to crack and 
feparate, and my joints to abandon 
their foekets, infomuch that my loving 
help-mate had to exercife much cau- 
tion, when brufhing the houfe, to keep 
from {weeping me piece-meal out of 
it, as I lay fcattered about the pre- 
mifes; and having been ftrongly ad- 
vifed to the ufe of Blackhead’s Effence 
of Pitchfork, I procured a dofe, and 
to my utter aftonifhment, foon had 
the pleafure of perceiving myfelf col- 
le&ted and ftuck together as firmly as 
ever. Certified by me, 
Nicodemus Sturdy. 

Feb. 1798. 

HAVING died fome time ago, to 
the great grief of my dear wife, the 
applied Blackhead’s Effence of Pitch- 
fork, in ftaff, to my poor corfe. 
Symptoms of returning life foon ap- 
peared, and in a few weeks I was all 
alive. 


Count Odadiab. 
March, 1798. 


I DO hereby certify, that I ufed 
to be as thin and poor as a fnake, and 
was fubject to being drowned. I pur- 
chafed fome of Blackhead’s Effence of 
Pitchfork, and, in due feafon, grew as 
fat as a pig, and have never been 
drowned fince. 

Joban Niacum. 


March, 1798. 


—— a 


A Letter from Mr. C. W. Peale to the 
Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


OU defire to know my fenti- 
ments on fire-places, and I find 

that we perfectly agree in opinion, 
that the saving of fuel, and the render- 
ing our habitations comfortable, is an 
object of vast importance throughout 
the United States. 1 have therefore 
turned my thoughts to this fubject, 
with the pleafing hope that I may 
make a thorough reform in our fire- 
places, and finally eftablifh fuch a 
fyftem, as will not fail to obtain much 
warmth from fmall fires, and withal, 
Man fo 
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fo great a command of the draught, 
as effectually to prevent any chimney 
from fmoking; and what is equally 
important, be a perfect fecurity to 
houfes. in the dead of night, againft 
any fire that is left in fuch chimneys. 

I would not take on myfelf fo 
much trouble as I now do, did I not 
from experience know, that however 
promising a theory may be, yet the 
practising band must be exerted to 
gain the effect. And every perfon 
who takes a patent for an invention, 
obtains an advantage in proportion 
to the utility of fuch invention, and 
the due management of it; fo that 
this exclufive advantage renders it a 
duty of the patentee to endeavour to 
make his invention as ufeful as pof- 
fible to the public generally. Im- 
preffed with thefe fentiments, I have 
not ceafed in my exertions to get the 
beft mechanical aid, to have my feve- 
xal improvements on fire-places exe- 
cuted in a good mode, and many 
difficulties are now overcome. 

It only remains to inftruct more 
mechanics in this city, that fpecimens 
may be fent to all the great towns 
throughout the United States, where 
A thall fend agents to fuperintend the 
putting my improvements into prac- 
tice. 

However rich the man, and how- 
ever plenty his fuel, yet comfort and 
duty fhonld induce him to embrace 
the means of economy here offered. 
Can it be comfortable to have a large 
fire in a {mall room, when, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of fuel con- 
fuming, muft be the preffure of exter- 
nal air through every door, window, 
and crevice ; whence the draught is 
fo great, that the room may be com- 
pared to the mouth of an air furnace ? 
Not fo with the fire-place, the draught 
whereof is fo regulated, that the fire 
burns flowly *, having only an open- 
ing in the throat of the chimney fuf- 
ficient to carry off the fmoke, without 


* I am particularly indebted to Mr. 
Caleb Lownes of this city, for the idea of 
the benefits arifing from making the wood 
burn flowly. 


carrying with it a large quantity of 
heat. A room fufficiently clofe, will, 
by thefe means, be rendered more 
comfortable than the former, and, at 
the fame time, be a faving of an im- 
menfe quantity of fuel. Our duty 
requires us to be faving of what is 
ufeful and neceffary to others, and if 
the demand can thus be leffened, the 
price of the article will confequently 
be leffened. Intereft and duty are 
here combined, and fafety with com- 
fort the reward. 

My parlour is twenty-fix by twenty- 
five feet, and has a ceiling fifteen feet 
high. Formerly it was warmed by 
a fire made in one of the beft con- 
ftructed open ftoves, being an im- 
provement of Mr. Rittenhoufe on 
Dr. Franklin’s flove. With a good 
fire during fourteen hours in Decem- 
ber laft, the plants in the room fuf- 
fered, and water in the birds’ cages 
froze into a folid body of ice: but, 
fince I have taken away this open 
ftove, and made my improvements to 
the chimney, the room has never been 
colder throughout the winter than the 
44th degree of Farenheit, at fun rife, 
and before the fire was uncovered. 
Such was the ftate of the air in this 
room on the gth day of February 
laft, that the thermometer, then being 
expofed out of the door, fell as low 
as 10, a difference of 34 degrees. It 
has confiantly been my practice to 
examine the thermometer in this 
room, about fun rife, and to obferve 
the ftate of the ‘air without doors at 
the fame time; and, during the 
months of January and February, | 
have always found a difference of 
from 20 to 30 degrees; and this 
before the fire was uncovered. Gene-: 
rally there was very little variation of 
the warmth within, however different 
the ftate of the air without doors. 

I have often fhut up my fire-place 
an hour before I aiones bed, and the 
warmth of the room was generally 
increafed in that period of time. The 
throat and mouth of the chimney 
being clofed, the heat in the reom 
had no way to efcape; while the 
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walls of the back and fides of the 
firé-place, which had been previoufly 
heated, together with the additional 
warmth of the fliding mantle, commu- 
nicated the heat to the room during 
the whole night. 

A review of thefe circumftances 
will readily account for the agreeable 
warmth of this room at times, when 
no appearance of fire is feen. Even 
my bed-chamber, where we have 
feldom occafion for a fire, (perhaps 
not oftener than once a week, and 
then only for a few hours,) is alfo 
made warmer, by the flue of the 
chimney being fo nearly clofed as to 
leave only an open fpace fufficient to 
carry off the fmoke of alamp, Water 
placed by the bed fide in a tumbler, 
frequently froze to the bottom, before 
the fire-place had been improved ; 
but, fince then, we have never found 
a fkim of ice on the water, although 
the weather has frequently been much 
colder. This may readily be con- 
ceived when we confider, that the flue 
of a chimney is commonly about 
fourteen inches fquere: confequently 
an opening Of that fize, whether as a 
flue of a chimney or otherwife, will 
let a confiderable quantity of cold air 
into a chamber. 

When I can prove that the open 
fire-place may be made to render a 
degree of heat nearly equal to that 
produced by any kind of ftove, and, 
with very little alteration in the ex- 
ternal appearance, be made very ele- 
gant, furely this fire-place will gain a 
preference. ‘The radiant heat from 
a well formed open fire-place, is cer- 
tainly more agreeable than that heat 
which is thrown out from heated 
metals: and the whole art of warming 
and maintaining the warmth of rooms 
with little-fuel, contifts fimply in pre- 
venting the eseade of the warm air, 
and the intrusion of cold air. 

The clofe ftove has feliom a pipe 
larger than 5 inches diameter (rg 1-2 
fquare inches area) ; confequently, an 
efcape of heat through this flue is 
little, when compared to the flue of a 
chimney of 14 inches fqugre -(196 


fquare inches area): hence, for the 
faving of heat, the preference will 
naturally be given to the ftove. 

But chimneys conftructed according 
to my patent right, have a valve, 
which moves on hinges, fixed in the 
throat of the chimney. ‘This valve is 
conveniently moved to give the proper 
vent for the smoke, in proportion to the 
state of the fire; and when the fire 
burns clear, the valve may be clofed 
until a very fall opening is left, not 
much larger than a {pace equal to the 
pipe of the clofe ftove. 

Now a fpace of an inch, by a 
valve 3 feet in length, equal to a {pace 
of 6 inches, would not have more heat 
paffing through it with the open fire- 
place, than paffes through a pipe of a 
clofe ftove, with its contraéted door, 
which evidently forms a preffure 
through the pipe of a prodigious quan- 
tity of heat, and not found to be the 
cafe in the former. Confequently 
with thofe, who wifh to economife, 
the advantages, with a proper manage- 
ment, wiil be equal on that fcore. 
The pleafure of feeing the fire imme- 
diately, without any impediment, and 
feeling its warmth, with a command 
of the draught, fo that you can in one 
minute make your fire burn furioufly, 
like an air furnace, and the next, 
reduce the draught f» that it will 
{fcarcely confume your fuel, are ad- 
vantages greatly in favour of my ini- 
proved fire-place, independent of the 
power of immediately extinguifhing a 
fire, burning in the flue of a chimney 
that had been neglected tobe fwept, 
and of fecuring the fre from burning 
the floor of an apartment, when the 
tenant is abfent. 

Many houfes have been burnt by 
fetting logs on their ends inthe cor- 
ners ot fire-places: if placed fo in my 
fire-ylace, fhut up, if they fhould bura, 
not even a {park from tiem can reach 
the floor. 

A great conveniency to perfons who 
have occafion frequently to do cut- 
door bufinefs, and leave a chamber 
where a fire js wanted as often as they 
return. And alfo in cafes of ficknets 
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where a fire is wanted in the dreary 
feafon of the night; for no fooner is 
the fire-place opened, if any wood had 
been previoufly left in the chimney, 
than the fire is immediately kindled, 
by the admitlion of frefh air, into a 
flame. 

In kitchen chimneys, the neceflary 
height of the mantle-piece, to admit 
the pot-crane to pafs, and withall thofe 
fire-places often much larger than is 
really neceffary, conftantly fubject 
them to fmoke. My fliding mantle 
is a ready remedy for fuch defect, and 
cannot fail of being, in various re- 
fpets, convenient to thofe concerned 
in kitchen-work. The fire-places of 
kitchens are generally fo badly con- 
ftructed, as not only to be fubject to 
fmoke, but what is a public misfor- 
tune, they make an unneceflary wafte 
of wood, almoft exceeding calculation. 

In my kitchen, which ferves us for 
wathing as well as cooking, 1 have 
two fire-places, on the fame hearth, to 
one chimney. 

That ufed to heat water for wafh- 
ing, is large enough to hold a large 
kettle and a pot on the fame crane ; 
round the fire other neceffary veflels 
may be ufed. The fize being well 
adapted to the purpofe, and the fire- 
place otherwife fo properly conftructed, 
that water is much fooner boiled than 


in a larger chimney. This fire-place 
is only ufed occafionally. All the 


cooking, at other times, is done in 
the fmall fire-place, for which the 
four feet fire-wood ‘s cut into three 
pieces. Each of: thefe fire-places has 
my fliding mantle; and the common 
flue, ferving for both fire places, has 
my hinged valve. The flue of the 
litzle fire-place paffes round a large 
iron pot, is then continued under a 
long iron plate to the wall of the 
chimney, and then paffes under and 
round an oven into the common flue 
of the chimney. 

The flue round the pot makes the 
water boil in a fhort time. Steam 
kitchens, fitted to receive the fteam, 
will cook a variety of provifions : 
meat, fila, vegetables, Kc. ; and the 


roafting is performed at the fame time 
before the fire. 

The heat of the oven may be in 
creafed or diminifhed at pleafure ; and 
thus, witha {mall quantity of fuel, pro. 
vifions for a family of twenty perfons 
may be cooked with great eafe. The 
long plate covering the flue from the 
pot to the bottom of the oven, is more 
convenient than ftoves to keep the 
provifions warm while difhing. 

When the cooking is done, a fmall 
flue carries the fteam out of the 
kitchen, and it might be converted into 
feveral ufeful purpofes in any adjacent 
chamber. 

With refpect to ftoves, where they 
are not defired to be frequently re- 
moved, I certainly would prefer thofe 
made of bricks to any of metal, as 
affording a more regular and agreeable 
heat. The conftruction of thefe fhould 
not be toothick, otherwife the heat is 
not {con enough brought into the room, 
and if the flue is made too large, the 
heat will be wafted. Here the prin- 
ciple to obtain heat, is dire€tly the 
reverfe of what I wifh to recommend 
in the management of a fire in my im- 
proved fire-place. In the brick-{ftove, 
burn your fuel as faft as poflible, and 
then clofe the flue to prevent the 
efcape of the heat of the bricks up 
the flue. Thus, with one fire, a room 
may be kept comfortably warmed 
for 24 hours. 

I wrote on the fubject of warming 
rooms, January. 1796, giving a fhort 
account of the eflects and benefits of 
brick-ftoves im preference to thofe 
made of iron, which was publithed in 
moft of the newlpapers; and feveral 
of them were foon built in this city 
and its vicinities; but, for want of a 
proper attention to the materials (and 
perhaps they were not well put to- 
gether) I believe there are not many 
of them now ftanding. 

Bricks may be made forthe purpofe, 
by mixing talc, or what is improperly 
called ifinglafs, powdered fine, with 
the clay, which, if well chofen, will 
render them extremely durable. How- 
ever, the heat which is only neceflary 
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to warm rooms, is not fo — as to 
require the fire-brick for fuch ftoves. 
The beft Salmon bricks will anfwer 
the purpofe; but the mortar muft be 
made of clay, and the bricks laid 
as clofe as poffible together, and the 
plaftering made without lime. Pot- 
ter’s clay, fome horfe-dung, {mith’s 
cinders, and as much fand as will 
make it work freely, which I have 
mixed with copperas water, on ex- 
periment I have found to ftand the 
fire and form a good plafter. How- 
ever, I am anxious to try another 
plafter for this purpofe, compofed of 
a clay (got in the vicinity of Borden- 
ton) mixed with talc and powdered 
crucibles ; or indefault of this, Dutch- 
tiles made fine, the glazing taken 
away, or even with powdered brick- 
duft. I will foon procure fome of the 
Bordenton clay, and fend you an 
analyfis of it, not doubting but clays 
of nearly the fame properties may be 
had in all the ftates of the union. 
When the plaftering is nearly dry, a 
thin coat of whitewafh may be put 
on the out-fide, and fuch colours as 
beft ftand heat, thrown on it while 
wet; and then well rubbed with a 
trowel in fuch a manner as to repre- 
fent any kind of marble defired. 
When this is dry, it may be polifhed 
with a cake of hard foap, juft wetted, 
to render the imitation ftill more 
perfect. 

I cannot, with juftice to myfelf, 
leffen the price * of my patent-right 
for my improvement on chimneys, 
before the bufinefs fhall be fo perfectly 
underftood that I need not longer 
attend to the work myfelf. When 
workmen {hall be mafters of the prin- 
ciples, and the beft modes of con- 
ftructing the fire-places, I fhall be 
able to afford to take a lefs price, 

* The price of a patent-right is ten 
dollars for each chimney, befides payment 
of the tradefmens’ bills. But in new 
buildings, while the bricklayers are carrying 
up their work, the trouble will be lefs; 
and, according to the number of chimneys 
in fuch buildings, the price will be reduced: 
twenty dollars for three fire-places ; for fix 
er more, five dollars cach chimney. 


becaufe my attendance will not be 
included in the value of the per- 
formance. 

It is by feeing the feveral tradef- 
men do their work, that I am enabled 
to judge of the various manners of 
execution, and what beft anfwers the 
purpofe. Ican at prefent fave a con- 
fiderable expence to perfons who want 
thofe improvements: unlefs I were 
to take this trouble, the workmen 
might perform the work fo indiffer- 
ently as to leffen the good effects of 
my invention. 

There are men who are backward 
in paying tradefmen for their labour 
and materials. With fuch I with to 
have nothing to do; for I expect their 
bills will be paid to them as foon as 
prefented, or even money advanced, 
if required. It is by fuch encourage- 
ment only that tradefmencan be ena- 
bled to do new work for a {mall profit. 
And by fuch treatment only will 
mechanics ftrive to execute their work 


to good effect. C. W. P. 
. EO 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
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To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And finging, ftartle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the fkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife. 


L’ALLEGRO. 


‘| HE enlivening breath of fpring, 

cheerful and exhilarating ; pro- 
moting health and exciting gay ideas, 
is rarely valued, like the other blef. 
fings of life, commenfurate with its 
true importance. How heedlefs are 
we mortals of the bounties which 
Providence has beftowed on us! How 
eager after objects precarious or un- 
certain of attainment, and equally 
fragile and evanefcent when obtained. 
Health, which is the frit of fublunary 
bleflings, and without which the fplen- 
dours of external pomp, and the riches 
of the gem and gold fraught Indies 
are but mockeries of human infirmity 
—how heedlefsly do we trifle with it, 
and how indifferent to its prefervation, 


Taking 
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‘Taking a fhort excurfion on Mon. 
day morning, to enjoy thofe beauties 
of the feafon which Milton defcribes 
with infpiring gaiety, and whofe de- 
{cription, as the learned Newton ob- 
ferves, exhibits, at the fame time, the 
richnefs of his fancy, and gives a fine 
picture of the regularity of his life 
and the innocency of his mind ; I was 
such furprifed to find fo few perfons 
partaking of the fame pleafures, after 
the long tyranny of an unufual win- 
ter. Having traverfed the hills and 
valleys, which prefent fo many charm- 
ing land{capes on the fides of the De- 
laware and Schuylkill, I bent my way 
homeward, contemplating on the ob- 
ar that I had feen. The verdure 

d juft affumed a tinge of changing 
green; the trees, yet naked and un- 
robed, appeared {preading their flender 
arms to the invigorating and animating 
rays of the fun; and the furrows, 
formed by the toils of the ploughman, 
floping x the hills, or undulati 
with the irregularities of the furface ; 
here prefenting long-drawn lines, and 
there croffed and contrafted by leffer 
fields, laid out in lines at rect-angles, 
or diverging as convenience or kill 
directed. 

The incumbents of the humming 
hive, newly releafed from confine- 
ment, and opened from their cum- 
brous fhelter againft the pitilefs feafon, 
prefented a pleafing object for reflec- 
tion. The order of the domeftic gar- 
den; the bufy houfewife and the 
buxom milk-maid; the barn-door's 
brood, emblems of peace and content, 
and patterns of fweet affection, all 
filled my mind with images of gladnefs 
and delight. 

On my way home I called on my 
friend Sparkifh, who had but jutt 
rifen from bed. Having feen him the 
preceding day, as I conceived, in all 
the bloom of health, what was my 
furprife to find him pale and fickly. 
I could not but mark the alteration 
in fo fhort a time, and enquired if he 
was ill. ‘ No, never better.’ It was 
very remarkable, 


I called at the houfe of Mrs. Me. 
dium, and meant to have taken break. 
faft ; but, though the good lady was 
herfelf about the houfe, her daughters 
had not yet made their appearance 
from their chambers. A colle@ion 
of books attracted my attention, and 
I infenfibly fell into a curfory perufal 
of them, excited by the novelty of 
the productions, The young ladies 
foon appeared; and, after rallying 
them on the enjoyments which they 
miffed by an indulgence as prejudicial 
to their health as to their beauty, my 
friend Sparkith entered, to my afto. 
nifhment, reftored to his bloom, and 
{mirking like an Adonis. 

The young ladies, who had liftened 
to my lecture on the beauties of the 
feafon with great gravity, had now 
an opportunity of retaliating on me. 
And they accordingly commenced, 
by obferving how little my ftrictures 
on their morning's flumbers were fup- 


ing ported by the —a Mr. Spark- 


ith, who, although rarely rofe 
before nine, was yet at that moment 
one of the moft blooming youths of 
the city and liberties. Mifs Fann 
uttered this remark in a manner f 
arch, as to intereft my curiofity, and 
excite a momentary reflection. Spark- 
ith had exhibited to me, only a few 
moments before, a picture fo fallow, 
that he looked rather like a chamberer 
of an hofpital, than an inhabitant of 
the clear atmofphere of Pennfylvania. 
I was interrupted by an additional 
remark from Mifs Fanny, who ob- 
ferved, that when the bloom of beauty 
was to be had for a few dollars, my 
fectures upon hills, dales, and land- 
feapes would be thrown away. 

The converfation continued, and I 
departed with this new portion of 
acquired knowledge, that our fociety 
is already advanced fo far in refine- 
ment, that our_young ventlemen faints 
A very finguiar contraft to the man- 
ners of the days of Milton, of Wil- 
liam Penn, and even to the manners 
and practices of thofe, who lived and 
acied but a few years fiacee  E. 

For 
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T is evident, continued my compa- 
nion, that for fome reafon or other, 
the liberal profeffions, thofe which re- 
quire moft vigour of mind, greateft ex- 
tent of knowledge, and moft commerce 
with books and with enlightened fo- 
ciety, are occupied only by men. If 
contrary inftances occur, they are 
rare, and muft be confidered as ex- 
ceptions. 

Admitting thefe facts, faid I, I 
do not fee reafon for drawing morti- 
fying inferences from them. For my 
part, I entertain but little refpect for 
what are called the liberal profeflions ; 
and, indeed, but little for any pro- 
feflion whatever. If their motive be 
gain, and that it is which conftitutes 
them a profeilion, they feem to be, 
all of them, nearly ona level, in point 
of dignity. The confideration of 
ufefulnefs is of more value. He that 
roots out a national vice, or checks 
the ravages of a peftilence, is, no 
doubt, a refpectable perfonage ; but 
it is no man’s trade to perform thefe 
fervices. How does a mercenary 
lawyer, or phyfician, differ from a 
difhoneft chimney-fweep? The worft 
that can be dreaded from a chimney- 
{weep, is the {poiling of our dinner, 
or a little temporary alarm ; but what 
injuries may we not dread from the 
abufes of law or medicine? Honefty, 
you will fay, is the beft policy. 
Whatever it be, it is not the way to 
wealth. To the purpofes of a pro- 
feffion, as fuch, it is not fubfervient. 
Degrees, and examinations, and li- 
cences, may qualify us for the trade, 
but benevolence needs not their aid 
to refine its fkill, or augment its 
activity. Some portion of their time 
aiel their efforts muft be employed by 
thofe who need, in obtaining the means 
of fubfiftence. The lefs toilfome, 
boifterous, and fervile, that tatk is 
which neceffity enjoins; the lefs ten- 
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dency it has to harderrour hearts, to 
benumb our intelle&ts, to undermine 
our health. The more leifure it af- 
fords us to gratify our curiofity and 
cultivate our moral difcernment, the 
better. Here is a criterion for the 
choice of a profeflion, and one which 
obliges us to confider the condition of 
women as preferable. 

I cannot perceive it. But it mat- 
ters nothing what field may offer, if 
our education does not qualify us to 
range over ite What think you of 
female education? Mine has been 
frivolous. J can make a pye and cut 
outa gown. To this only I am in- 
debted to my teachers. If I have 
added any thing to thefe valuable 
attainments, it is through my own 
efforts, and not by the affiftance or 
encouragement of others. 

And ought it not to be fo? What 
can render men wife but their own 
efforts? Does curiofity derive no en- 
couragement from the poffeffion of the 
power and materials? You are taught 
to read and to write. Quills, paper, 
and books, are at hand; inftruments 
and machines are forthcoming to thofe 
who can purchafe them. If you be 
infenfible to the pleafures and benefits 
of knowledge, and are therefore igno- 
rant and trifling, truly, it is not for 
want of affiftance and encouragement. 

I thall find no difficulty, faid the 
lady, to admit that this fyftem is not 
fuch as to condemn all women, with- 
out exception, to ftupidity. As it is, 
we have only to Jament that a fen- 
tence fo unjuft, is executed on by far 
the greater number. But you forget 
how feldom thofe who are moft for- 
tunately fituated, are permitted to 
cater for themfelves. Their condua 
in this cafe, as in all others, is fubject 
to the control of others, who are 
guided by eftablifhed prejudices, and 
are careful to remember that we are 
women. They think a being of this 
fex is to be inftruéted in a manner 
different from thofe of the other. 
Schools, and colleges, and public in- 
ftructors, are provided in all the ab- 
ftrule iciences and learned languages ; 
but 
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but whatever may be their advantages, 
are not women totally excluded from 
them ? 

It would be prudent, faid I, in the 
firft place, to afcertain the amount of 
thofe advantages, before we —s 
ourfelves in lamenting their lofs. 
Let us confider whether a public edu- 
‘ cation be not unfavourable to moral 
and intellectual improvement ; or, at 
leaft, whether it be preferable to the 
domeftic method? Whether* moft 
knowledge be obtained by liftening 
to profeffors, or by reading books! 
Whether the abftrufe fciences be beft 
ftudied in a clofet or a college? 
Whether the ancient tongues be worth 
learning? Whether, fince languages 
are of no ufe but as avenues to know- 
ledge, our native tongue, efpecially 
in its prefent ftate of refinement, be 
not the beft. Before we lament the 
 exclufion of women from colleges, all 
thefe points muft be fettled;, unlefs 
this be* precluded by reflecting . that 
places of public education, which are 
colleges in every refpect but the name, 
are, perhaps, as numerous for females 
as for males. 

They differ, faid the lady, from 
colleges in this, that a very different 
plan of inftruction is followed. I 
know of no female fchool where Latin 
is taught, or geometry, or chymiftry. 

Yet, madam, there are female geo- 
metricians, and chymifts, and fcholars, 
not afew. Were I defirous that my 
fon or daughter fhould become either 
of thefe, I fhould not deem the affilt- 
ance of a college indifpenfable. Sup- 
pofe an anatomift fhould open his 
fchool to pupils of both fexes, and fo- 
licit equally their attendance, would 
you comply with the invitation? 

No: Becaufe that purfuit has no 
attractions for me. But if I had a 
friend whofe curiofity was directed to 
it, why fhould I diffuade her from 
it? 
Perhaps, faid I, you are but little 
acquainted with the real circumftances 
of fuch a fcene. If your difdain of 


prejudices fhould prompt you to ad- 
venture one vifit, J queftion whether 
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you would find any inclination to 
repeat it. 

Perhaps not, faid the; but that 
mode of inftruction in all the experi. 
mental fciences is not, perhaps, the 
beft. A numerous company can de. 
rive little benefit from a diffection in 
their prefence. A clofer and more 
deliberate infpeétion than the circum. 
ftances of a large company will allow, 
feems requifite. But the aflembly 
need not be a mixed one. Objedtioys 
on the fcore of delicacy, though they 
are more {pecious than found, and owe 
their force more to our weaknefs than 
our wifdom, would be removed by 
making the whole company, profeffor 
and pupils, female. But this would 
be obviating an imaginary evil at the 
price of a real one. Nothing has 
been more injurious than this fepara- 
tion of the fexes. They affociate in 
childhood without reftraint, but the 
period quickly arrives when they are 
obliged to take different paths. Ideas, 
maxims, and purfuits, wholly oppofite, 
engrofs their attention. Different 
fyftems of morality, different lan- 
guages, or, at leaft, the fame words 
with a different fet of meanings, are 
adapted. All intercourfe between 
them is fettered and embarraffed. On 
one fide, all is referve and artifice; 
on the other, adulation and affeéted 
humility. The fame end muft be 
compafied by oppofite means. The 
man muft affe&t a difproportionable 
ardour; while the woman muft coun- 
terfeit indifference or averfion: Her 
tongue has no office, but to belie the 
fentiments of her heart, and the dic- 
tates of her underftanding. 

By marriage fhe lofes all right to 
feparate property. The will of her 
hufband is the criterion of all her 
duties. All merit is comprifed in 
unlimited obedience. She muft not 
expoftulate or repel. In all contefts 
with him, fhe muft hope to prevail by 
blandifhments and tears; not by ¢p- 
peals to juftice, and addreffes to reafon. 
She will be moft applauded when fhe 
{miles with moft perfeverance on her 
oppreffor ; and when, with the undi- 
ftinguifhing 
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ftinguifhing attachment of a dog, no 
caprice a cruelty fhall be able to 
eftrange her affection. 

Surely, madam, this picture is ex- 

rated. You derive it from fome 

other fource than your own experi- 
ence, or even your own obfervation. 

No. I believe the piéture to be 
generally exact. No doubt there are 
exceptions: I believe myfelf to be 
one. I think myfelf exempted from 
the groffer defects of women, but by 
no means free from the influence of 
a miftaken education. But why fhould 
you think the picture exaggerated ? 
Man is the ftrongeft. This is the 
reafon why, in the earlieft ftage of 
fociety, the females are flaves. The 
tendency of rational improvement is 
to equalize conditions: to abolifh all 
diftinGtions but thofe that are founded 
on truth and reafon: to limit the 
reign of brute force and incontrolable 
accidents. Women have unqueftion- 
ably benefited by the progrefs that has 
hitherto taken place. If I look abroad 
I may fee reafon to congratulate my- 
felf on being born in this age and 
country. Women that are no where 
totally exempt from fervitude ; no 
where admitted to their true rank in 
fociety, may yet be fubject to differ- 
ent degrees or kinds of fervitude. 
Perhaps there is no country in the 
world where the yoke is lighter than 
here; but this perfuafion, though in 
one view it may afford us confolation, 
ought not to blind us to our true con- 
dition, or weaken our efforts to re- 
move the evils that {till opprefs us. 
It is manifeft that we are hardly and 
unjuftly treated. The natives of the 
moft diftant regions do not lefs refem- 
ble each other, than the male and fe- 
male of the fame tribe, in confequence 
of the different difcipline to which 
they are fubject. Now this is palpa- 
bly abfurd. Men and women are 
partakers of the fame nature. They 
are rational beings, and, as fuch, the 
fame principles of truth and equity 
muft be applicable to both. 

To this I replied, certainly madam ; 
but it is obvious to enquire to which 

Vor. lI. Nog. 
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of the fexes the diftinétion is moft 
favourable. In fome refpects different 
paths are allotted to them, but I am 
apt to fufpect that of the woman to 
be ftrewed with feweft thorns; to be 
befet with feweft afperities; and to 
lead, if not abfolutely in conformity 
to truth and equity, yet with fewelt 
deviations from them. ‘There are 
evils incident to your condition as 
women. As human beings we all lie 
under confiderable difadvantages ; but 
it is of an unequal lot that you com- 
plain. The inftitutions of fociety have 
injurioufly and capricioufly diftin- 
guifhed you. True it is, laws, which 
have commonly been male births, 
have treated you unjuftly, but they 
have diftinguifhed you by irrational 
and undeferved indulgencies: They 
have exempted you from a thoufand 
toils and cares: Their tendernefs has 
fecluded you from tumult and noife : 
Your perfons are facred from profane 
violence ; your eyes from ghaftly 
{fpectacles ; your ears froma thoufand 
difcords by which ours are inceffantly 
invaded : Yours are the moft peaceful 
recefles of the manfion: Your hours 
glide along in fportive chat, in harm- 
lefs recreation, or voluptuous indo- 
lence ; or in labours fo light as fcarcely 
to be termed encroachments on the 
reign of contemplation: Your induf- 
try delights in the graceful and mi- 
nute; it enlarges the empire of the 
fenfes, and improves the flexibility 
of the fibres. The art of the needle, 
by the luftre of its hues and the del}- 
cacy of its touches, is able to mimic 
all the forms of nature and pourtray 
all the images of fancy ; and it prepares 
the hand for doing wonders on the 
harp, for conjuring up the “ piano” 
to melt, and the “ forte’ to aftound us. 

This, cried the lady, is a very par- 
tial defcription: It can apply only to 
the opulent, and but to few of them. 
Meanwhile how fhall we eftimate the 
hardfhips of the lower clafs. You have 
only pronounced a panegyric on indo- 
lence and luxury. Eminent virtue 
and true happimefs is not to be found 


in this element. True, 
Nn 
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True, returned I, 1 have only at- 
tempted to juftify the male fex from 
the charge of cruelty. Eafe and lux- 
ury are pernicious: Kings and nobles, 
the rich and the idle, enjoy no ge- 
nuine content. Their lot is hard 
enough; but ftill it is better than 
brutal ignorance and unintermitted 
toil; than nakednefs and hunger. 
There muft be one condition of fo- 
ciety that approaches nearer than any 
other to the ftandard of rectitude and 
happinefs. For this, it is our duty 
to fearch; and, having found it, en- 
deavour to reduce every other con- 
dition to this defirable mean. It is 
ufeful, meanwhile, to afcertain the 
relative importance of different con- 
ditions ; and, fince deplorable evils 
are annexed to every ftate, to difcover 
in what refpeéts, and in what degree, 
one is more or lefs eligible than an- 
other. Half of the community are 
females: let the whole community 
be divided into claffes; and let us 
enquire whether the wives, and daugh- 
ters, and fingle women of each clafs, 
be not placed in a more favourable 
fituation than the hufbands, fons, and 
fingle men of the fame clafs. Our 
an{wer will furely be in the affirmative. 

There is, faid the lady, but one 
important queftion relative to this 
fubject : Are women as high in the 
feale of focial felicity and ufefulnefs 
as they may, and ought to be? 

To this, faid I, there can be but 
one anfwer: No; at prefent they are 
only higher on that feale than the 
men. You will obferve, Madam, I 
fpeak only of that ftate of fociety 
which we enjoy. If you had ex- 
cluded fex from the queftion, I muft 
have made the fame anfwer. Human 
beings, it is to be hoped, are deftined 
to a better condition on this ftage, or 
fome other, than is now allotted them. 

(To be continued. ) 


—<= > 
Of the Antiquity and Use of Gloves. 
T is impoflible to trace to their 


origin the ule of gloves, which 
the numberlefs occupations of man- 
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kind made neceffary, even among peo- 
ple rude and uncivilized. Xenophon 
is the moft ancient writer who men- 
tions them; when fpeaking of the 
manners of the Perfians, he adduces 
them as proofs of their effeminacy, 
No doubt when men and women, 
whom fortune placed above manual 
labours, wore them, they then might 
juftly be confidered as a luxury, not 
only injurious to health, but as de. 
bafing the manly character. Gloves, 
by their warmth, relax the pores, and 
with the other warm covering of the 
body, bring on a debility of conftitu. 
tion: they make the ufual wholefome 
coldnefs of the air to be feverely 
felt ; and when they are confidered as 
whitening the hands, they become not 
only an expenfive part of drefs, but in 
a great meafure render the moft ufeful 
members of the body an incumbrance, 

Homer reprefents Laertes at work 


in his garden with gloves on his hands 


to fecure them from thorns. Varro 
informs us the Romans had them, for 
he remarks that olives gathered with 
the naked hand were preferable to 
thofe colle&ed with gloves. And 
Athenzus records it of a celebrated 
epicure who always came to dinner 
with gloves on, that he might be able 


to handle the meat when very hot, 


and thereby devour more than the 
reft of the company. I cannot bring 
mytfelf to believe, that gloves were 
thought, by the Greeks and Romans, 
as ornamental, or as neceflary an 
appendage of drefs as among the mo- 
derns, for we never fee them on ftatues 
or medals, but the arms quite bare to 
the elbow. On the contrary, our 
painters and ftatuaries frequently give 
us portraits with embroidered gloves 
on, or holding them in their hands. 
In the fecond century, Mufonius, 
a philofopher, cries out, that it isa 
fhame for perfons, in perfedt health, 
to clothe their hands and feet with 
foft and hairy coverings. What 


would he have faid, had he beheld the 
prefent generation, in a temperate 
climate, enveloped in rich furs, furred 
fhoes, tippets, and muffs? 


In the 
ninth 
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ninth century, the ufe of gloves be- 
came fo univerfal, that the church 
was obliged to interpofe its authority, 
to ftop the rapid ftrides luxury was 
making in this refpe&t. The Council 
of Aix ordered ecclefiaftics to wear 
gloves made of fheepfkin. 

The hiftory of gloves becomes of 
importance when we find them the 
fymbols of inveftiture, and an effential 
part of the epifcopal habit. Some 
abbots and religious in France pre- 
fuming to wear gloves, the Council of 
Poictiers forbade them. I fuppofe 
thefe were of a particular fhape and 
adorned in an unufual manner. As 
a perfon acquired honour and poffef- 
fion by the delivery of gloves, fo he 
was degraded when he was deprived 
of them. Andrew Herkley, Earl of 
Carlifle, in the reign of Edward II. 
impeached of holding traiterous cor- 
refpondence with the Scots, had his 
gloves taken off before he was led to 
the place of execution. 

When a challenge was given, a 
glove was thrown down ; if the oppo- 
fite party took it up and put it on his 
right hand, the challenge was ac- 
cepted. This practice was continued 
to the reign of Elizabeth, but Cowell 
alleges an inftance later, of Lord Ray 
and David Ramfey, in the time of 
Charles I. At a coronation, Mr. 
Dymocke, the king’s champion, throws 
down his glove in Weftminfter-hall, 
to fee who will deny his majefty’s 
title to the crown; and, in virtue of 
this ceremony holds % manor of 
Scrivelfby in Lincolnffire. It was 
ufual for the judges, when the affize 
was a maiden one, to receive gloves 
from the fheriff. In Garmany, if the 
gloves are not taken off when you go 
into the ftables of a prince, you pay a 
forfeit to redeem them. When a ftag 
is killed in France, the fportfmen 
either give their gloves or money to 
the huntfmen ; and Louis XIV. never. 
omitted pulling off one of his gloves 
on that occafion. The writer begs 
leave to drop his pen and put on his 
gloves, for the weather is exceflive 


cold. D, 
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How to make our Reading turn to the 
best Account. 


EA DERS muft not imagine that 
all the pleafures of compofition 
depend on the author; for there is 
fomething which a reader himfelf mutt 
bring to the book, that the book may 
pleafe. There is a literary appetite 
which the author can no more impart, 
than the moft {kilful cook can give an 
appetency to the guefts. When car- 
dinal Richelieu faid to Godeau, that 
he did not underftand his verfes, the 
honeft poet replied, that it was not 
his fault. It would indeed be very 
unreafonable, when a painter exhibits 
his pictures ia public, to expect that 
he fhould provide fpectacles for the 
ufe of the fhort-fighted. Every man 
muft come prepared as well as he can. 
Simonides contetfed himfelf incapable 
of deceiving fupid perfons ; and Bal- 
zac remarked of the girls of his vil- 
lage, that they were too filly to be 
deceived by a man of wit. Dulnefs 
is impenetrable ; and there are hours 
when the livelicf tafte lofes its fenfi- 
bility. The temporary tone of the 
mind may be unfavourable to tafte a 
work properly, and we have had many 
erroneous criticifms from great men, 
which may often be attributed to this 
circumftance. The mind communi- 
cates its infirm difpofitions to the 
book, and an author has not only his 
own defeéts to account for, but alfo 
thofe of his reader. There is fome- 
thing in compofition like the game ot 
fhuttlecock, where, if the reader does 
not quickly rebound the feathered 
cork, to the author, the game ts de- 
ftroyed, and the whole fpirit of the 
work falls extind. ; 

A frequent impediment in reading, 
is a difinclination in the mind, to 
fettle on the fubject ; agitated by in- 
congruous and diffimilar ideas, it is 
with'pain that we admit thofe of the 
author. But it is certain, that if we 
once apply ourfelves, with a gentle 
violence, to the perufal of an intereft- 
ing work, the mind foon afiimilates 
the fubject ; the difinclination is no 
more 3 
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more ; and, like Homer’s chariot 
wheels, we kindle as we roll. The 
ancient rabbins, who paffed their days 
in their madraffes or {chools, and who 
certainly were great readers of their 
moft voluminous Talmud, advifed 
their young ftudents to apply them- 
felves to their readings, whether they 
felt an inclination or not, becaufe, as 
they proceeded, they would find their 
difpofition reftored, and their curiofity 
awakened. Philofophy can eafily 
account for this fact; it is fo certain, 
and acts with fuch power, that even in- 
different works are frequently finifhed, 
merely to gratify that curiofity which 
its early pages have communicated. 
The ravenous appetite of Johnfon for 
reading, is expreffed in a {trong meta- 
phor, by Mrs. Knowles, who faid, 
“ he knows how to read better than 
any one ; he gets at the fubftance of 
a book direétly; he tears out the 
heart of it.” 


= 


Track of Imitation in many of the most 
. celebrated Writers. 


UR own early writers have not 
more originality than modern 
genius may afpire toreach. To imitate 
and to rivalthe Italians and the French 
formed their devotion. Chaucer, 
Gower, and Gawin Douglas, were all 
{pirited imitators, and frequently only 
mafterly tranflators. Spenfer, the 
father of fo many poets, is himfelf 
the child of the Aufonian Mufe; in 
borrowing the fancy of the Italian 
poetry, he unhappily adopted its 
form. Shakefpeare has liberally ho- 
noured many writers by unfparing 
imitations; he has availed himielf of 
their fentiments, their ftyle, and their 
incidents. His Oberon was taken 
from a French romance, and his Fai- 
ries are no more his own original in- 
vention, than the Sylphs are of Pope. 
Milton is inceffantly borrowing from 
the poetry of his day. In the beau- 
t ful Matk of Comus he preferved all 


the circumftances of the work he imi- 


tated. The Paradife Loft is believed 





to have been conceived from a myf. 
tery, and many of its moft ftriking 
paflages are taken from other poets, 
Taffo opened for him the Tartarean 
gulph; the fublime defcription of the 
bridge may be found in Sadi, who 
borrowed it from the Turkifh theo. 
logy; the Paradife of Fools is a wild 
flower, tranfplanted from the wilder- 
nefs of Ariofto. Johnfon was the fer- 
vile flave of his ancient mafters ; and 
the rich poetry of Gray is a wonderful 
tiffue, woven on the frames, and com- 
pofed with the gold threads of others, 
To Cervantes we owe Butler; and 
the united abilities of the three great 
wits, in their Martinus Scriblerus, 
could find no other mode of convey- 
ing their powers, but by imitating at 
once, Don Quixote and Monfieur 
Oufle. Pope, like Boileau, bad all the 
ancients and moderns in his pay; the 
contributions he levied were not the 
pillages of a bandit, but the taxes of 
a monarch. Swift is much indebted 
for the plans of his two very original 
Aicangpengoraig The Travels of Gul- 
iver, to the Voyages of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, to the Sun and Moon; a 
writer, who, without the acutenefs of 
Swift, has wilder flafhes of fancy. Dr. 
Warton has obferved many of his 
ftrokes in bifhop Godwin’s Man in 
the Moon, who, in his turn, mutt 
have borrowed his work from Cyrano. 
The Tale of a Tub is an imitation of 
the once popular allegory of the three 
invifible ‘rings which a father -be- 
queathed his children, and which were 
the Jewifh, Chriftian, and Mahom- 
medan religions ; as this tale is alfo 
of the hiftory of Fontanelle’s Mero 
and Enegue. (Rome and Geneve.) 
Dr. Feriar’s Effay on the Imita- 
tions of Sterne might be confiderably 
augmented; the Englifhman may be 
tracked in many obfcure paths; in 
fuch neglected volumes, as Le Moyen 
de parvenir, and the Ana ; -befides 
Burton and Martinus Scriblerus. Such 
are the writers, however, who imitate, 
but are inimitable ! 
We will now, quitting Britain, 
make a fhort excurfion round the = 
0 
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of Europe, and vifit fome of our 
neighbours, that we may not imagine 
they enjoy a fuperiority over our own 
fellow citizens. Montaigne, with 
honeft naiveté, compares his writings 
to a thread that binds the flowers of 
others; and that by inceffantly pour- 
ing the waters of a few good old au- 
thors into his fieve, fome drops fall 
upon his paper. The good old man 
elfewhere acquaints us with a certain 
ftratagem of his own invention, con- 
fifting of his inferting whole fentences 
from the ancients, without acknow- 
ledgment, that the critics might blun- 
der, by giving nazardes to Seneca and 
Plutarch, while they imagined they 
tweaked his nofe. Petrarch, who is 
not the inventor of that tender poetry 
of which he is the model, and Boc- 
caccio, called the father of Italian 
novels, have alike profited by a ftudi- 
ous perufal of writers, who are now 
only read by thofe who have more 
curiofity than tafte. Boiardo has 
imitated Pulci, and Ariofto, Boiardo. 
The madnefs of Orlando Furiofo, 
though it wears, by its extravagance, 
a very original air, is only imitated 
from Sir Launcelot in the old romance 
of Mort Arthur, with which the late 
Mr. Warton obferves, it agrees in 
every leading circumftance. Taffo 
has imitated the Iliad, and enriched 
his poem with epifodes from the 
Eneid. It is curious to obferve, that 
even Dante, widd and original as he 
appears, when he meets Virgil in the 
Inferno, warmly expreffes his grati- 
tude for the many fine paflages for 
which he was indebted to his works, 
and on which he fays he had “ long 
meditated.” Moliere and La Fon- 
taine are confidered to poffefs as much 
originality as any of the French wri- 
ters; yet the learned Menage calls 
Moliere “un grand et habile pico- 
reur,” and Boileau tells us, that La 
Fontaine borrowed his ftyle and mat- 
ter from Marot and Rabelais, and 
took his fubjects from Boccaccio, 
Poggius, and Ariofto. Nor was the 
eccentric Rabelais the inventor of 
molt of his burlefque narratives, and 


he is a very clofe imitator of Folengo, 
the inventor of the macaronic poetry, 
and not a little indebted to the old 
Facezie of the Italians. Indeed Ma- 
rot, Villon, as well as thofe we have 
noticed, profited by the authors, ante- 
rior to the age of Francis 1, Bruyere 
incorporates whole paffages of Publius 
Syrus in his work, as the tranflator 
of the latter abundantly thews. To 
the Turkifh Spy was Montefquieu 
beholden for his Perfian Letters, and 
a numerous crowd are indebted to 
Montefquieu. Corneille made a liberal 
ufe of Spanifh literature; and the 
pure waters of Racine flowed from 
the fountains of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. 


—— 


Of the Custom of Saluting after 
Sneezing. 


OME Catholics, fays Father Fey- 
joo, have attributed the origin of 
this cuftom to the ordinance of a pope 
(St. Gregory), who is faid to have 
inftituted a fhort prayer to be uded 
on fuch occafions, at a time when a 
peftilence raged ; the crifis of which 
was attended by sneezing, and, in moft 
cafes, followed by death. 

The Rabbins have a tale, that, 
béfore Jacob, men never fneezed but 
once, and then immediately died: but 
that that Patriarch obtained the revo- 
cation of this law; the memory of 
which was ordered to be preferved in 
all nations, by a command of every 
prince to his fubjects to employ fome 
falutary exclamation after the act of 
{neezing. 

Thefe accounts are, probably, alike 
fabulous ; the pious fictions of pious 
men; both becaufe, continues Feyjoo, 
the enquiries of Ariftotle concerning 
this ftrange circumftance, and the 
allufions to it in Apuleius, Petronius, 
Pliny, and others, prove it to haye 
exifted many ages prior to St. Gre- 
gory; and it is related, in a Memoir 
of the French Academy of Sciences, 
to have been found practifed in the 
New World, on the firft difcovery of 

America. 
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America. ‘This is not only faid to be 
a faét, but fome writers alfo give us 
an amufing account of the ceremonies 
which attend the sneezing of a king 
of Monomotapa.—Thofe who are 
near his perfon, when this happens, 
falute him in fo loud a tone, that 
thofe who are in the anti-chamber 
hear it, and join in the acclamation. 
Thofe who are in the adjoining apart- 
ments do the fame, until tha noife 
reaches the ftreet, and becomes pro- 
pagated throughout the city: fo that, 
at each fneeze of his majefty, refults 
a moft horrid cry from the falutations 
of many thoufands of his vaffals. 

That a cuftom, fo univerfally pre- 
valent, fhould have no plaufible reafon 
to fupport it, is rather curious. 


—< 
Female Beauty, and Ornaments. 


6 hee ladies in Japan gild their 
teeth ; and thofe of the Indies 
paint them red. The blackeft teeth 
are efteemed the moft beautiful in 
Guzurat, and in fome parts of Ame- 
ricae In Greenland, the women co- 
Jour their faces with blue and yellow. 
However frefh the complexion of a 
Mufcovite may be, fhe would think 
herfelf very ugly if the was not plaf- 
tered over with paint. ‘The Chinefe 
muft have their feet as diminutive as 
thofe of the fhe-goats ; and, to render 
them thus, their youth is paffed in 
tortures. In Ancient Perfia, an aqui- 
line nofe was often thought worthy of 
the crown; and, if there was any 
competition between two princes, the 
people generally went by this crite- 
rion of majefty. In fome countries, 
the mothers break the nofes of their 
children; and, in others, prefs the 
head between two boards, that it may 
become fquare. The modern Perfians 
have a ftrong averfion to red hair: 
the Turks, on the contrary, are warm 
admirers of thefe difgufting locks. 
The Indian beauty is thickly fmeared 
with bear’s fat; and the female Hot- 
tentot receives from the hand of her 
lover, not filks, or wreaths of flowers, 








Female Beauty, and Ornaments. 


but warm guts and reeking tripe, to 
drefs herfelf with enviable ornaments, 

At China, {mall eyes are liked; and 
the girls are continually plucking their 
eye-brows, that they may be finall 
and long. The Turkifh women dip 
a gold brufh in the tincture of a black 
drug, which they pafs over their eye- 
brows. It is too vifible by day, but 
looks fhining by night. They tinge 
their nails with a rofe-colour. 

An ornament for the nofe appears 
to us perfectly unneceflary. The 
Peruvians, however, think otherwife ; 
and they hang on it a weighty ring, 
the thicknefs of which is proportioned 
by the rank of their hufbands. The 
cuftom of boring it, as our ladies do 
their ears, is very common in feveral 
nations. Through the perforation are 
hung various materials ; fuch as green 
cryftal, gold, ftones, a fingle and fome- 
times a great aumber of gold rings. 
This is rather troublefome to them in 
blowing their nofes; and the fact is, 
fome have informed us, that the In- 
dian ladies never perform this very 
ufeful operation. 

The female head-drefs is carried, in 
fome countries, to fingular extrava- 
gance. The Chinefe fair carries on 
her head the figure of a certain bird. 
This bird is compofed of copper, or 
of gold, according to the quality of 
the perfon: the wings, fpread out, fall 
over the front of the head-drefs, and 
conceal the temples.. The tail, long 
and open, forms a beautiful tuft of 
feathers. . The beak covers the top of 
the nofe; the neck is faftened to the 
body of the artificial animal by a 
fpring, that it may the more freely 
play, and tremble at the flightett 
motion. 

The extravagance of the Myantfes 
is far more ridiculous than the above. 
They carry on their'heads a flight 
board, rather longer than a foot, and 
about fix inches broad: with this they 
cover their hair, and feal it with wax. 
They cannot lie down, nor lean, with- 
out keeping the neck very ftraight ; 
and, the country being very woody, 
it is not uncommon to find them with 
their 














their head-drefs entangled in the trees. 
Whenever they comb their hair, they 
pafs an hour by the fire in melting 
the wax; but this combing is only 
performed once or twice a years 

To this curious account, extracted 
from Duhalde, we muft join that of 
the inhabitants of the land of Natal. 
They wear caps, or bonnets, from fix 
to ten inches high, compofed of the 
fat of oxen. They then gradually 
anoint the head with a purer greafe ; 
which, mixing with the hair, faitens 
thefe donnets for their lives! 


EE -—— 


A Short Sermon for Idle Readers. By 
the Lay Preacher. 


« And he will be a wild man.” 


iB a young fellow, at every tavern 

frolic, infifts upon paying the piper; 
if you fee many hundred yards of 
tobacco, and gaudy veft patterns, 
charged, and tong tails of dittos, drawn 
out on the’trader’s book, believe the 
Lay Preacher, that fuch a_hair- 
brained, extravagant youth, is on the 
high road towards a certain public 
edifice, noted for its ftrength, “ and 
he will be a wild man.” 

Many an honeft American farmer, 
and his wife, who formerly were in 
conftant terror of Indians, and fhut 
themfelves in gurrifons and forts, to 
avoid captivity, fuppofe that, now 
thefe wild men are exterminated by 
rum, there is room for fear no longer. 
But there are wild men, roaming 
about yet, eveu in towns, which lie 
many a league from Indian fettle- 
ments. The wild men, whom I de- 
{cribe, it is true, have neither feathers 
on their heads, nor moggifons on their 
feet ; jewels are not pendent from 
their nofes, nor blankets thrown round 
their limbs; but ftill they are dan- 
gerous, and wild creatures, as much 
as if they traverfed the woods of Hu- 
ron, navigated lake Mumphramagog, 
or hunted in the Tenneffee. 

When you hear fix pair of fleigh 
bells jingling along the road, about 
two o'clock in a winter morning ; 
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when you hear many a drunken curfe 
from the driver, and learn from a 
tavern-keeper, that the owner of the 
aforefaid fleigh and bells, paid twenty 
fhillings club of the reckoning, he is 
a wild man broke loofe from his 
keeper, and will hardly be tamed. 

The prediction contained in my 
text, was applied to Ifhmael, and has 
been remarkably verified in his de- 
fcendants, the Arabs. But this roving 
and lawlefs people, the generality of 
geographers and Chriftians, fuppofe 
confined to the extended plains of 
Afia, and dream not, that any of the 
tribe inhabit this continent. But, 
Ithmaelites, w/d as their anceftors, 
abound; and, in the fhape ef horfe 
jockies, high bucks, and hard drink- 
ers, manifeft their wi/dness a thoufand 
Ways. 

The mention of horfe jockies, 
“ moves me from my natural modera- 
tion.” Asthe jockey, is a very coim- 
mon, and fafhionable chara¢ter, too, 
in moft villages, his celebrity deferves 
fome confideration. The Lay Preacher 
acknowledges, that he, like moft se- 
dentary perfons, is an awkward rider, 
and fits too much in his eafy chair, to 
fit gracefully on a horfe. Still, as 
he is pleafed with beauty and grace 
wherever found, he cannot but be 
ftruck with the figure of a noble ani- 
mal, diftinguifhed for thofe enchanting 
qualities. He warmly approves, there- 
fore, thofe who exercife humanity 
towards the generous fteed, and who, 
to an animal which bears them a rug- 
ged journey, are liberal of hay, and 
{paring of the lafh, He even allows, 
tomen of property, the indulgence of 
tafte and whim, in choofing a creature 
of fo much elegance and ule. But, 
when a man fo far forgets his dignity, 
as to prefer the ftable to the parlour, 
to be the confiant companion of 
hoftlers, to ufe no language but that 
of the turf, and wear life away in 
combing a mane, ore cannot avyo.d 
thinking, that the beaft he curries is 
the nobler animal. A more ferious 
objection can be made to the profeffed 
jockey. He not « uy devotes too 
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much time to the ftable, but exercifes 
too much craft, in the purchafe and 
fale of his favourite animal. He not 
only, like Richard in the play, cries 
“ a horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a 
horfe,” but deems it not only pardon- 
able, but pratfe-worthy, to get what 
is called the advantage. This phrafe 
means, to fell an article for treble its 
worth, and to make the bargain by 
falfehood and by fraud ! The jockey 
and the gamefter have been frequently 
compared, but he who fports with 
cards, rarely cheats, except when his 
adverfary is a fharper. Even the 
gamefter has too much honour to cajole 
the weak and unfkilful. But the 
jockey profeffes to be a rogue, and 
even glories in defrauding, fo that he 
and his affociates might, with propri- 
ety, hang out a board infcribed, in the 
phrafe of M‘Fingal, “ Beelzebub and 
Co.” Of all the wild charaéters that 
infeft a country town, a low and 
knavifh jockey is the moft depraved ; 
his hand, like that of Ifhmael, “ is 
againft every man.” That it may 
prove nervelefs, but that, on the con- 
trary, “ every man’s hand” may be 
fuccefsful againft him, muft be the 
with of every honeft man in the com- 
faunity, and is the prayer of the 
LAY PREACHER. 


a 


Sir Isaac Newton's Sense of the Deity. 
From Enfield’s History of Pbilo- 
sopby. 

"THs moft beautiful fyftem of the 


fun, planets, and comets, could 
only arife from the counfel and do- 
minion of an intelligent and powerful 
Reing. And if the fixed ftars be cen- 
.res of fimilar fyftems, thefe being all 
formed by like wifdom muft be fub- 
je& to the dominion of one : efpecially 
fince the light of the fixed ftars is of 
the fame nature with the light of the 
fun, and all fyftems mutually give 
and receive light. 
God governs all things, not as the 
foul of the world, but as the Lord 
of the univerfe. The Supreme Deity 
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is an eternal, infinite, and abfolutely 
perfe&t Being, omnipotent and omnif. 
cient; that is, his duration extends 
from eternity to eternity, and his 
prefence frem infinity to infinity ; he 
governs alk things, and knows all 
things which exift or can be known, 
He is not eternity or infinity, but 
eternal and infinite; he is not dura- 
tion or fpace, but he endures and is 
prefent; he endures forever, and igs 
prefent every where. Since every 
portion of {pace is always, and every 
indivifible moment of duration is every 
where, certainly the Maker and Lord 
of all things cannot be never or no 
where. God is omniprefent, not vir- 
tually only, but fubftantially, for 
power cannot fubfift without fub. 
tance. In him all things are con- 
tained and move, but without recipro- 
cal affection: God is not affected by 
the motion of bodies, nor do bodies 
fuffer refiftance from the omniprefence 
of God. 

It is univerfally allowed, that God 
exifts neceffarily ; and by the fame 
neceffity he exifts always and every 
where. Whence he is throughout 
fimilar, all eye, all ear, all brain, all 
arm, all power of perceiving, under- 
ftanding and acting; but in a manner 
not at all human ; in a manner not at 
all corporeal ; in a manner to us alto- 
gether unknown. As a blind man 
has no idea of colours, fo we have no 
idea of the manner in which the moft 
wife God perceives and underftands 
all things. He is entirely without 
body and bodily form, and therefore 
can neither be feen, nor heard, nor 
touched : nor ought he to be worfhip- 
ped under any corporeal reprefenta- 
tion. We have ideas of his attri- 
butes, but what the fubftance of any 
thing is we are wholly ignorant. We 
fee only the figures and colours of bo- 
dies; we hear only founds ; we touch 
only external fuperficies ; we fmell 
only edours; we tafte only favours : 
of their internal fubftances we have no 
knowledge by any fenfe, or by any 
reflex act of the mind: much lefs have 
we any idea of the fubftance of bm 
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Wekmow him only by his propertiesand 
attributes, by the moft wile and ex- 
cellent ftructure of things, and by final 
caufes; and we reverence and worfhip 
him on account of his dominion. A 
God without dominion, providence, 
and defign, is nothing elfe than fate 
and nature. 


EE 


Surprising Instances of the Vital Pow- 
ers of certain Insects. From Vail- 
lant’s New Travels. 


I TOOK a large red-winged locuft 
of the Cape, opened its belly, and, 
pulling out its inteftines, filled the 
cavity with cotton; and in that ftate 
I fixed it to the bottom of a bex with 
a pin, which paffed through its thorax. 
It remained there for five months; 
and, at the end of this period, it ftill 
moved both its legs and its antennz. 

I transfixed other locufts in the 
fame manner, without, however, open- 
ing their bellies, as in the former cafe ; 
and, to try if I could ftifle them, I put 
into the box in which they were en- 
clofed, camphor and fpirit of turpen- 
tine, and they lived there, notwith- 
ftanding, feveral days. 

“ If you tear a leg from a fly,” 
fays the philofophical author of Etudes 
de la Nature, “ it moves about as if 
it had fuftained no lofs. When de- 
prived of fo confiderable a member, 
it neither faints nor is convulfed; 
emits no cry, nor fhews any fymptom 
of pain. Children of a cruel diipofi- 
tion amufe themfelves with thruiting 
long ftraws into the anus of thefe in- 
fects; and, thus impaled, they fly into 
the air, or walk and perform their 
ufual movements, without feeming 
to be the leaft affected by it. Reau- 
mur, one day, cut off the flefhy and 
mufcular horn of a large caterpillar, 
Which continued to feed as if nothing 
had happened to it.” 

I have fometimes attempted to 
drown, in fpirits of wine, certain kinds 
of infects. The moft robuft carnivo- 
rous kind would have been ftifled by 
it in Jefs than two minutes; whereas 


thefe infeéts were often alive after an 
Vor. 1. No. 9s 








immerfion of twenty-four hours. It 
is well known that Dr. Franklin re- 
covered flies which he found in fome 
bottles of wine that had been fent to 
him from Madeira, and which he had 
kept in his cellar for upwards of fix 
months, 


—— 
The Numerical Figures. 


HE Numerical! Figures, 1, 2, 3, 
4) 5 6, 7, 8, 9, which we now 
employ, began to be made ufe of, in 
Europe, for the firft time, in 1240, In 
the Alphonfean Tables, made by the 
order of Alphonfo, fon of Ferdinand, 
king of Caftile ; who employed, for 
this purpofe, Ifaac Hazan, a Jew 
finger, of the Synagogue of Toledo ; 
and Aben Rage], an Arabian. The 
Arabs took them from the Indians in 
goo. The other Eaftern nations re- 
ceived them through the means of the 
Spaniards, in a fhort time after their 
invafions. The firft Greek who made 
ufe of them, was Plenudes, in a work 
dedicated to Michael Paleologus, in 
1270; fothat the Greeks had them 
not from the Arabs, but the Latins. 
Thefe cyphers were firft ufed at 
Paris, in 1256; and became generally 
ufed in England, as Dr. Wallis thintlesy 
about the year 1130: but this has 
been a point hitherto very difputable 5 
and if the prefent account, which is 
taken from the accurate Menage, be 
juft, it will appear ftill more fo. 


———E 


Critical History of Poverty. 


R. MORIN has formed a little 
Hiftory of Poverty, which I 
fhall endeavour to abridge. 

It is difficult precifeiy to fix on the 
epoch of poverty, or to mark, with 
accuracy, the moment of its birth. 
Chronologifts are filent; and thofe 
who have formed genealogies of the 
gods, have not noticed -this deity’s, 
though fhe has been admitted as fuch 
in the Pagan heaven, and has had 
temples and altars on earth. The 
fabulifts have pleafingly narrated of 
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her, that at the feaft which Jupiter 
gave on the birth of Venus, fhe mo- 
deftly ftood at the gate of the palace, 
to gather the remains of the celeftial 
banquet; when fhe obferved Plutus, 
the God of Riches, imebriated, not 
with wine, but with neétar, roll out 
of the heavenly refidence; and, paf- 
fing into the Olympian gardens, he 
threw himfelf on a vernal bank. She 
feized this opportunity to become 
familiar with the god. The frolick- 
fome deity honoured her with his 
careffes ; and, from this amour, fprung 
the God of Love, who refembles his 
father in jollity and mirth, and his 
mother in his nudity. This fabulous 
narration is taken from the divine 
Plato. Let us now turn to its hiftoric 
extraction. 

Poverty, though of remote anti- 
quity, did not exift from the earlieft 
times. In the firft age, diftinguifhed 
by the epithet of the Golden, it cer- 
tainly was unknown. In the terref- 
trial Paradife it never entered. This 
age, however, had but the duration 
of a flower: when it finifhed, poverty 
began to appear. The anceftors of 
the human race, if they did not meet 
her face to face, knew her in a partial 
degree. She muft have made a rapid 
progrefs at the time of Cain; for Jo- 
fephus informs us, he fcoured the 
country with a banditti. Proceeding 
from this obfcure period, it is certain 
fhe was firmly eftablifhed in the Pa- 
triarchal age. It is then we hear 
of merchants, who publicly pra¢tifed 
the commerce of vending flaves, which 
indicates the utmoft degree of poverty. 
She is diftintly marked by Job: this 
holy man protefts, that he had no- 
thing to reproach himfelf with refpect- 
ing the poor, for he had aflifted them 
in their neceffities. 

As we advance*in the Scriptures, 
we obferve the legiflators paid great 
‘attentions to their relief. Mofes, by 


his wife precautions, endeavoured to 
foften the rigours of this unhappy 
ftate. The divifion of lands, by tribes 
and families; the feptennial jubilees ; 
the regulation to beftow, at the har- 
veft-time, a certain portion of all the 
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fruits of the earth for thofe families 
who were in want ; and the obligation 
of his moral law, to love one’s neigh. 
bour as one’s felf; were fo 
mounds erected againft the inunda- 
tions of poverty. It was thus that 
the Jews, under their ariftocratic 
government, had few or no mendi- 
cants——Their kings were unjuft ; and 
rapacioufly feizing on inheritances 
which were not their right, increafed 
the numbers of the poor. From the 
reign of David, there were oppreflive 
governors, who devoured the people 
as their bread. It was ftill worfe 
under the foreign powers of Babylon, 
of Perfia, and the Roman emperors, 
Such were the extortions of their 
publicans, and the avarice of their 
governors, that the number of mendi- 
cants was dreadfully augmented ; and 
it was probably for that reafon that 
the opulent families confecrated a 
tenth part of their property fer their 
fuccours, as appears in the time of 
the Evangelifts. In the preceding 
ages, no more was given, as their 
cafuifts affure us, than the fortieth, 
or thirtieth part ; a cuftom which this 
unfortunate nation to the prefent hour 
preferve and look on it as an indifpen- 
fable duty; fo much fo, that if there 
are no of their nation where they 
refide, they fend it to the moft diftant 
parts. The Jewith merchants always 
make this charity a regular charge in 
their tranfa€tions with each other; 
and, at the clofe of the year, render 
an account to the poor of their nation. 
By the example of Mofes, the an- 
cient legiflators were taught to pay a 
fimilar attention to their poor. Like 
him, they publifhed laws refpedting 
the divifion of lands ; and many ordi- 
nances were made for the benefit of 
thofe whom fires, inundations, wars, 
or bad harvefts, had reduced to want. 
Convinced that idleness more inevi- 
tably introduced poverty than any 
other caufe, they punifhed it rigor- 
oully. The Egyptians made it cri- 
minal; and no vagabonds or mendi- 
cants were fw » under any pre- 
tence whatever. Thofe who were 
convitted of flothfulncfs, and fiill 
refufed 
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refufed to labour for the public, when 
labours were offered to them, were 

nifhed with death. It was the 
Seyptian tafk-mafters who obferved 
that the Ifraelites were an idle nation, 
and obliged them to furnith bricks for 
the erection of thofe famous pyra- 
mids, which are the works of men 
who otherwife had remained vaga- 
bonds and mendicants. 

The fame fpirit infpired Greece. 
Lycurgus would not have in his re- 
public either poor or rich: they lived 
and laboured incommon. As, in the 
prefent times, every family has its 
ftores and cellars; fo they had public 
ones, and diftributed the provifions 
according to the ages and conftitutions 
of the people. If the fame regulation 
was not precifely obferved by the 
Athenians, the Corinthians, and the 
other people of Greece, the fame max- 
im exifted in full force againft idlenefs. 

According to the laws of Draco, 
Solon, &c. a conviction of wilful 
verty was punifhed with the lofs of 
life. Plato, more gentle in his man- 
ners, would have them only banifhed. 
He calls them enemies of. the ftate ; 
and pronounces, as a maxim, that 
where there are great numbers of 
mendicants, fatal revolutions will hap- 
pen; for, as thefe people have nothing 
to lofe, they feize and plan opportuni- 
ties to difturb the public repofe. 

The ancient Romans, whofe uni- 
verfal object was the public profperity, 
were not indebted to Greece on this 
head. One of the principal occupa- 
tions of their Cenfors was to keep a 
watch on the vagabonds. Thofe who 
were cantictinal as incorrigible flug- 
gards, were fent to the mines, or 
made to labour on the public edifices. 
The Romans of thofe times, unlike 
the prefent race, did not confider the 
far nineto as a pleafing occupation : 
they were convinced, that their libe- 
ralities were ill placed in beftowing 
them on fuch men. The little repub- 
lics of the dees and the ants were 
often held out as an example ; and the 
laft, particularly, where Virgil fays, 
that they have elected overfeers, who 
correct the fluggards— 
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‘ ——- Pars agmina cogunt 

Caftigant pty ool “ Viger. 
And, if we may truft the narratives 
of our travellers, the deavers purfue 
this regulation more rigorouily and 
exact than even thefe induftrious foci- 
eties. But their rigour, althcugh but 
animals, is not fo barbarous as that 
of the ancient Germans; who, Taci- 
tus informs us, plunged the idlers and 
vagabonds in the thickeft mire of their 
marthes, and left them to perifh by a 
kind of death that refembled their 
inactive difpofitions. 

Yet, after all, it was not inhuma- 
nity that prompted the ancients thus 
feverely to chaftife idlenefs: they 
were induced to it by a ftrict equity ; 
and it would be doing them injultice 
to fuppofe, that it was thus ra 
treated thofe unfortunate poor whole 
indigence was occafioned by infirmi- 
ties, by age, or unforefeen calamities. 
They, perhaps, exceeded us in genuine 
humanity. Every family conftantly 
affifted its branches, to fave from 
being reduced to beggary; which, to 
them, appeared worfe than death. 
The magiftrates protected thofe who 
were deftitute of friends, or incapable 
of labour. When Ulyffes was dif- 
guifed as a mendicant, and prefented 
himfelf to Eurymachus, this prince, 
obferving him to be robuft and 
healthy, offered to give him employ- 
ment, or otherwile to leave him to 
his ill fortune. When the Roman 
emperors, even in the reigns of Nero 
and Tiberius, beftowed their largeffes, 
the diftributors were ordered to except 
thofe from receiving a fhare whofe 
bad conduct kept them in mifery ; for 
that it was better the lazy fhould die 
with hunger than be fed in idlenefs. 

Whether the police of the ancients 
was more exact, or whether they were 
more attentive to practife the duties 
of humanity, or that flavery ferved as 
an efficacious corrective ot idlenefs ; 
it clearly appears how little was the 
mifery, and how few the numbers of 
their poor. This they did, too, with- 
out having recourfe to hofpitals. 

At the eftablifhment of Chrifti- 
anity, when the Apoftles commanded 
a com- 
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a community of riches among their 
difciples, the miferies of the poor be- 
came alleviated in a greater degree. 
If they did not abfolutely live toge- 
ther, as we have feen religious orders, 
yet the rich continually fupplied 
their diftrefled brethren: but matters 
greatly changed under Conftantine. 
This prince, with the beft intentions, 
publifhed edi&ts in favour of thofe 
Chriftians who had been condemned, 
in the preceding reigns, to flavery, to 
the mines, the galleys, or prifons. 
The church felt an inundation of pro- 
digious crowds of thefe unhappy men, 
who brought with them urgent wants 
and corporeal infirmities. The Chrif- 
tian families formed then but a few: 
they could not fatisfy thefe men. 
The magiftrates protected them: they 
built fpacious hofpitals, under differ- 
ent titles, for the fick, the aged, the 
invalids, the widows, and orphans. 
The emperors, and the moft eminent 
perfonages, were feen in thefe hofpi- 
tals examining the patients. Some- 
times they affifted the helplefs, and 
fometimes dreffed the wounded. This 
did fo much honour to the new reli- 
gion, that Julian the Apoftate intro- 
duced this cuftom among the Pagans. 
But the beft things are feen continu- 
ally perverted. 

Thefe retreats were found not fuf- 
ficient. Many flaves, proud of the 
liberty they had juft recovered, looked 
on them as prifons; and, under vari- 
ous pretexts, wandered about the 
country. They difplayed, with art, 
the fcars of their former wounds, and 
expofed the imprinted marks of their 
chains. They found thus a lucrative 
profeflion in begging, which had been 
interdicted by the laws. The profef- 
fion did not finifh with them: men of 
an untoward, turbulent, and licen- 
tious difpsfition, gladly embraced it. 
It {pread fo wide, that the fucceeding 
emperors were obliged to inftitute 
new laws; and it was permitted to 
individuals to feize on thefe mendi- 
cants for their flaves and perpetual 
vaffals : a powerful prefervative againft 
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this diforder. It is obferved in almof 
every part of the world but ours; and 
it is thus that no where they fo 
abound with beggars. China prefents 
us with a noble example. No beggars 
are feen loitering in their country, 
All the world are occupied, even to 
the blind and lame. Thofe who are 
incapable of labour, live at the public 
expence. What is done there, may 
alfo be performed dere. Then, in- 
ftead of that hideous, importunate, 
idle, licentious poverty, as pernicious 
to the police as to morality, we fhould 
fee the poverty of the earlier ages, 
humble, modeit, frugal, robuft, induf- 
trious, and laborious. Then, indeed, 
the fable of Plato might be realized : 
poverty may be embraced by the god 
of riches: and, if fhe did not pro- 
duce the voluptuous offspring of love, 
fhe would become the fertile mother 
of agriculture, and the ingenious mo- 
ther of the fine arts, and of all kinds 
of manufactures. 


——— 


Anecdote of the late Lord Mansfeld. 
By Herbert Croft. 


INING with this great man, at 

Caen-W ood, foon after the riots 
of 1780, my much lamented friend, 
Mr. Lind (author of the Letters on 
Poland) obferved, “that even his 
Lordfhip’s loffes in Bloomfbury-fquare, 
by the riots, muft make him happy, 
fince they were caufed by his great- 
nefs.” Now to which day do you 
think, both of you,” faid Lord Mans- 
field, “that I look back as the hap- 
pieft in my whole life?” Mr. Lind 
faid, “ When he took his feat in the 
Houfe of Lords.” I faid, “ When 
he was appointed Solicitor-General.” ' 
“ No,” faid his Lordthip: “ Perhaps 
it was one day, after I was in full 
bufinefs, that I ftole away from attor- 
neys, and lounging with the tide, to 
dine with Pope at Twit’nam, was 
hailed, as I floated along readin 
Cicero de Amicitia, by Pope a 
Thomfon, reading Milton’s Comus in 
Ham’s embowering walks.” 
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ORIGINAL 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
On Union. Addressed to Maria. 


Occasioned by the Perusal of Burn’s elegant 
Produstion on The Mouse, whofe Nest be 
bad disturbed in the Course of bis Agricul- 
tural Labours. 


“ }'m truly forry, man’s dominion, 
Has broken nature's focial union, 
And juftifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee ftartle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
And fellow mortal.” Buan. 
H! why fhould nature’s fofteft tye, 
The child of Love and fympathy, 
Be broken by each ruder charm, 
That love and fympathy difarm ? 


The tie, Creation firft defign’d 
The lion to the lamb fhould bind, 
And man to thefe, in focial peace ; 
This gentle bond, ah! why releafe ? 


Whilf Union dwelt with man on earth, 
The fimpleft joys were ftampt with worth, 
And peace, with concord, bleft the fcene, 
Forbidding pride to intervene. 


But pride and power, with ardent eye, 
Soon banifh’d love and fympathy ; 
And pride, with furious rage began 
T’invade the peaceful haunts of man, 
Till fraud and bloodfhed ftain’d the day 
That banifh’d Union far away. 


When Heaven, in mercy to mankind, 
Adorn’d with grace the female mind ; 
Firft gave your fex each gentle charm, 
The favage and the meek to warm ; 
And bade thofe confcious bleflings flow, 
Which hearts united only know ; 


Then Union flew to earth again, 
With love and pity in her train ; 
Where Mary dwells the fixt her home, 
And thence O may fhe never, never roam ! 
But live, dear girl, where you refide— 
With you, the mufes’ and your poet’s pride. 
Philad. Feb. 28. AR. 


 werre 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


On a Country Seat near the City of 
Philadelphia. —Written in 1797. 


ERE the fmooth lawn its verdant 
bofom f{preads ; 
Aad white in zther ftoried walls afcend ; 
Majeftic trees uplift their leafy heads, 
And with wide arms the ftoried walls 
defend, 


POETRY. 


Bright as the gems that deck the throne of 
night, 
Fair as the rainbow in the fhowery tkies, 
Unnumbered floral forms imbibe the light, 
And wide in air the breath of fragrance 
flies, 


Fruits mock the golden tints of morn, and 
glow ; 
And blufhing orchards wave their treffes 
green ; 
Birds warble, zephyrs fan, rills murmuring 
flow; 
And peace and plenty crown the beau- 
teous fcene. 
For F* ****t here delights to tread the 
plain, 
And Art and Nature mingle in his train. 





Marian’s Complaint. 


eed truth has left the fhepherd’s 
tongue, 

Adieu the cheerful pipe and fong ; 

Adieu the dance at clofing day, 

And, ah! the happy morn of May. 


How oft he told me I was fair, 

And wove the garland for my hair ! 
How oft for Marian cull’d the bow’r, 
And fill’d my lap with ev'ry flow’r! 





No morc his gifts of guile I'll wear, 
But from my brow the chaplet tear ; 
The crook he gave, in pieces break, 
And rend his ribbons from my neck. 


How oft he vow'd a conftant flame, 
And carv'd on ev'ry oak my name ! 
Bluth, Colin, that the wounded tree 
Is all that will remember me. 





Elegy on the Death of a Friend. 
HE pafling bell ftrikes folemn on mine 


ear, 
And tells me death one conqueft more 
has made ; 
Ah! let affection drop the tender tear, 
O’er the cold relics of the much-lov’d 
dead. 


A friend he was, “ unrotten at the core ;” 
Full on his foul the beams of fcience 
fhone : 
He gain’d accefs to wifdom’s facred ftore, 
And learning, wit, and fenfe, were all 
his own. 


Scarce thirty funs had run their annual race 
Since gentle Crito firft beheld the light ; 
And blooming health fat f{miling on his 
face : . 
But death has wrapt him in the fhades of 
night. 


Alas! 


Br I. 
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Alas! how chang’d the fcene, fince late he 
winne. im converfe fweet, the golden 
Soce be ths kindly aids of friendthip lent, 
And hh wo the balm of joy in gentle 


Then with delight we trac’d each fylvan 
fcene, 


Which nature had with curious hand 
adorn’d : 
ini l on th’ enamel’d.green, 
Ambition’s toils and thorny crown we 
fcorn’d ; 


Or, rifing with the lark, when Phebus 
gilds, 
With beams of radiant light, the purple 


eaft, 
Travers'd the groves and incenfe-breathing 
fields, 
While ev'ry fenfe enjoy’d a pleafing feat : 


Nor fail’d our morning orifons to pay, 
In grateful tribute to that Source divine, 
Who fpread the glories of the rifing day ; 
Whofe pow’r and wifdom thro’ creation 
thine! 


But when defcending rains the walk pre- 
vent, 
Within the ftudy’s circling walls confin’d, 
Our time amongft th’ illuftrious dead we 
fpent, 
Whole living labours ever charm the 
mind. 


There Tully manly eloquence infpires, 
And Homer points to deeds of deathlefs 
fame ; 
a <a pages glow with facred 


And thine, O Young, the kindling foul 
inflame : 


There Addifon, whom ev'ry mufe infpir'd, 
To write with fpirit, elegance, and cafe, 
And Pope, with fweet poetic fervour fir'd, 
Prefent a feaft that will for ever pleafe. 


But now, alas! thofe peaceful hours are 
o'er; 
The focial tie is now for ever broke : 
The groves, the meads, the gardens, pleafe 
ne more ; 
And friendfhip mourns beneath the fatal 
firoke. 


O death! relentlefs author of my woe ! 
Why was thy dart at Crito’s bofom 
hurl’d : 
He blamelefs liv’d; to nought but vice a 
foe ; 


A bright example to a thoughtlefs world! 








Poetry. 


His gen'rous foul to virtue’s bright abode 
On wings of faith and charity afpir'd ; 
Kindnefs to man, and gratitude to God, 
His theughts di and his bofom 
fir’d. 
But ceafe, fond mufe, his exit to lament: 
Be ealm ; nor cenfure that divine decree 
Which, future ills and dangers to prevent, 
Call’d virtuous Crito from the world 
and thee. 


bia > great thy lofs, repine not at th 
roke : 


Which from this fcene of trial call’d thy 
friend ; 
For, while thy tears his honour'd name 
invoke, 
He triumphs in thofe joys that ne'er 
fhail end. i 
Ceafe, then, and make it thy peculiar care 
Mis virtuous deeds to copy and improve ; 
That thou a bleft eternity may’ft fhare, 
With him, in realms of endlefs blifs and 
love. EUSEBIUS. 


Ee — 
Epitaph on a very lovely Boy. 


RIGHT as the gems the wealthy Ori- 
ents boaft, 
Sweet as the odours of their fpicy coaft, 
A pearly dew-drop fee fome flow’r adorn, 
And grace with all its pride the rifing morn: 
But foon the fun emits a fiercer ray, 
And the fair fabric rufhes to decay ; 
Low in the duft the beauteoys ruin lies, 
beg the pure vapour fecks its native 
cs: 
A fate like this to thee, {weet youth, was 
giv’n 


To fparkle, bloom, and be exhal'd to Heav'n. 


EE 


Character of Sir William Jones. 
H* too whom Indus and the Ganges 
mourn, 


The glory of their banks, from Ifis torn, 
In learning’s ftrength is fled, in judgment's 
prime ; 
In fcience temp’rate, various, and fublime ; 
To him familiar every legal doom 
The courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, 
Or Hindoo Vedas taughts for him the Mule 
Diftill’d from ev'ry flower Hyblaan dews; 
Firm when exalted, in demeanour grave, 
Mercy and Truth were his, he lov'd to fave: 
His mind colle&ed ‘gaint opinion's fhock, 
Jones ftood unmov'd, and from the Chrif- 
tian rock, 
Celeftial brightnefs beaming on his breaft, 
He faw the ftar, and worfhipp'd in the Eait. 


INTELLIGENCk. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


By the President of the United States of 
America, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

S the fafety and f{perity of na- 
A tions aunty a Erentially de- 
pend on the protection and the bleffing of 
Almighty God ; and the national acknow- 
ledgment of this truth is not only an in- 
difpenfable duty which the people owe to 
him, but a duty whofe natural influence 
is favourable to the promotion of that 
Morality and Piety, without which fo- 
cial Happinefs cannot exift nor the Blef- 
fings of 2 Free Government be enjoyed ; 
and as this Duty, at all times incumbent, 
is fo efpecially in feafons of Difficulty or 
of Danger, wher exifting or threatenin 
Calamities, the juft Judgments of G 
againft prevalent Iniquity, are a loud call 
to Repentance and Reformation: And as 
the United States of America are, at pre- 
fent, placed in a hazardous and afflictive 
fituation, by the unfriendly Difpofition, 
Condu& and Demands of a foreign power, 
evinced by repeated refufals to receive 
our Meflengers of Reconciliation and 
Peace, by Depredations onour Commerce, 
and the Infliction of Injuries on very ma- 
ny of our Fellow Citizens, while en- 
gaged in their lawful bufinefs on the 
Seas.—Under thefe confiderations it has 
appeared to me that the Duty of imploring 
the Mercy and Benedi¢tion of Heaven on 
our Country demands, at this time, a {pe- 
cial attention from its Inhabitants. 

{ HAVE therefore thought fit to recom- 
mend, and I do hereby recbmmend, that 
Wednesday the Ninth Day of May next be 
obferved throughout the United States, as 
a day of Solemn Humilitation, Fafting, 
and Prayer: That the Citizens of thete 
States, abitaining on that Day from their 
cultomary Worldly Occupations, offer 
their devout Addreffes to the Father of 
Mercies, agreeably to thofe forms or me- 
thods which they have feverally adopted 
as the moft fuitable and becoming: That 
all Religious Congregations do, with the 
deepeit humility, acknowledge before God 
the manifold Sins and ‘l'ranfgreffions 
with which we are jultly chargeable as 
Individuals and as a Nation; befeeching 
him, at the fame time, of his infinite 
Grace, through the Redeemer of the 
World, freely to remit all our Offences, 
and to incline us, by his Holy Spirit, to 
that fincere Repentance and Reformation 
which may afford us reafon to hope for 
his ineflimable Favour and Heavenly Be- 
nedictien: That it be made the fubje& 
of particular and earnef fupplication, 
that our Country may be protected: from 


all the dangers which threaten it; that 
our Civil and Religious privileges may 
be preferved inviolate and perpetuated to 
the lateft Generations; that our public 
Councils and Magiftrates may be efpe- 
cially enlightened and direéed at this cri- 
tical period; that the American People 
may be united in thofe Bonds of Amity 
and mutual Confidence, and infpired with 
that Vigour and Fortitude by which they 
have in times paft been fo highly diftin- 
guifhed, and by which they have obtain- 
ed fuch invaluable Advantages: That the 
Health of the Inhabitamts of our Land 
may be preferved, and their Agriculture, 
Commerce, Fifheries, Arts, and Manu- 
factures be bleffed and profpered; that 
the a of Genuine Piety and 
Sound Morality may influence the Minds 
and govern the Lives of every defecrip- 
tion of our Citizens; and that the Blef- 
fings of Peace, Freedom, and Pure Re- 
ligion, may be fpeedily extended to all 
the Nations of the Earth. 

And finally I recommend, that on the 
faid day, the Duties of Humiliation and 
Prayer be accompanied by fervent Thankf- 
giving to the Beftower of every Good 
Gift, not only for having hitherto pro- 
teed and preferved the People of thefe 
United States in the independent Enjoy- 
ment of their Religious and Civil Free- 
dom, but alfo for having profpered them 
in a wonderful progrefs of Population, 
and for conferring on them many and 
great Favours conducive to the Happinefs 
and Profperity of a Nation. 

GIVEN under my Hand and the 
Seal of the United States of Ame- 
rica, at Philadelphia, this twenty- 
third day of March, in the year 
[L.. S.] of our Lord one thousand seven 
undred and ninety-eight, and of 
the Independence of the said States 
the twenty-second. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
By the President, 
TimotTuy PickERING 
Secretary of State. 
[Circular to the Collectors of the Customs.) 
Treafury Department, March 21. 
Sir, 

It has been determined by the Prefident 
of the United States, that under prefent 
circumftances, it has become neceffary 
to modify the inftructions iffued from 
this department on the 8th day of April, 
1797, in fuch manner as no longer to 
reftrain veilels of the United States from 
failing in an armed condition, wheu 
deitined to be employed in a regular and 
lawful commerce. 


But 
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But though you are to confider the 
general prohibition as no henge remain- 
ing in force, it is the exprefs command 
of the Prefident, that you feize and de- 
tain all veffels refpecting which there 
may exift reafonable ground of fufpicion, 
that they are intenc to be employed 
contrary to law and particularly to the 
a& of Congrefs paffed on the 5th day of 
June, 1794, entitled, “ An ad in addi- 
* tion to the act for the punifhment of cer- 
*‘ tain crimes againft the United States,” 
or the a& paffed the 14th day of June, 
1797, entitled, “‘ An act to prevent citi- 
** zens of the United States from priva- 
“ teering in nations in amity with, 
“or agai citizens of, the United 
** States.” 

You will alfo confider it to be your 
duty to prevent evafions of the act pafled 
on the 14th day of June, 1797, entitled 
** An a& prohibiting for a limited time 
«« the exportation of arms and ammuni- 
“tion, and for encouraging the impor- 
* tation thereof ;” by confining the quan- 
tities of the faid articles which may be 
returned as conftituting the equipment 
of any veflel, within reafonable limits. 

A confident reliance is entertained, 
that all your proceedings under thefe in- 
ftructions will be marked with decifion 
and impartiality. 

Iam, with consideration, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
OLIVER WOLCOTT, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. William Hemfly, fecretary to Mr. 
King, our embaffador in England, ar- 
ri laft week, in this city, with dif- 
patches for the Prefident of the United 
States, which are deemed of a very in- 
terefling nature to America, from the 
circumitance of the perfon who has 
brought them. 

A fire broke out on the morning of the 
24th inflant, in a glafs flore in New 
York, which confumed the flore and 
greatly damaged feveral adjoining houfes. 
‘The damage was eftimated at 3000 dol- 
lars. The ftore of a neighbouring mer- 
chant was robbed of 4000 dollars during 
the conflagration, which has given room 
to fufpe& that the fire was not accidental. 

On Sunday morning, March rith, 
about two o’clock, a fire broke out in a 
houfe belonging to Mr. John Taylor, 
fituated near Lindfay’s Gardens, Norfolk, 
which would have been in much danger, 
had the wind been from the northward. 
The poor man and family, who occu- 
pied the houfe, had only time to efcape 
with life, lofing not only all the furn- 
ture, but moft of their apparel. What 
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renders it more diftreffing, he is a man 


juft arrived in the country with a wife 


and four {mall children, who have loft 
their little all, without either friend or 
acquaintance to affiftthem. It cannot 
be afcertained in what manner the houfe 
caught fire, as there did not appear a 
fufficiency even to light a candle, when 
the family went to bed; but fo rapid 
was the conflagration, that, from the 
time it was difcovered, it was level with 
the ground in fifteen minutes. 





MARRIAGE. 

At Cooperftown, New York, Mr. 
Ifrael Guild, aged 68, to Mrs. Anna 
Butts, aged 61. 

—=———_— 
DEATHS. 

In Philadelphia, on the 23d inftant, 
Mrs. Frances Budden, reli& of the late 
Mr. James Budden of this city. And on 
the 24th, Samuel Ainfworth, Efq. mem- 
ber of the Houfe of Reprefentatives of 
this ftate from Dauphin county. 

In Bolton, March 16, Mrs. Sarah Fay, 
aged 36, wife of Dr. Nahum Fay. Alfo 
Mr. Jofiah Brown, merchant, aged 44. 

In New-York, onthe 24th inftant, fud- 
denly of a lock-jaw caufed by his having 
a few days before run a nail into his 
foot, Captain John Stake, of that city. 

At Beverly, lately, Mr. Jofiah Batchel- 
der, aged 88. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE Epiror can no longer refrain 
from obferving, in the moft exprefs man- 
ner, that the Plan of the WEEKLY Ma- 
GAZINE does not admit the infertion of 
Pieces having an immoral tendency, be- 
longing to party either in politics or re- 
ligion, or partaking of perfonality : He 
trufts that perfons who manifeft a difpo- 
fition to correfpond with him, but whofe 
pieces have unavoidably been rejected, 
will attend to this circumftance in fu- 
ture. 

Addrefs to certain Fox Hunters, 

Favours from our conftant Correfpon- 
dents, 

And other communications will appear 
in our next. 

The Editor offers his fincereft thanks 
to the Patrons of the Weekty MaGa- 
zine for their liberal encouragement. 
The difficulty of the undertaking has 
been confiderably leflened by the valuable 
afliitance which he has received from the 
liberal and ingenious ; and in the pur- 
fuit he has derived no {mall degree of 
pleature from their approbation. Hence 
he is imprefled with the moft lively grati- 
tude. 








